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Ir is with great regret that we announce 
that increasing demands upon his time have 
obliged Mr. Cecil Smith to retire from his 
position as Associate Editor of this Review. 
Mr. Smith was the last of the triumvirate of 
scholars who assisted Prof. J. B. Mayor in 
piloting it through the beginning of its 
course, the other two being Prof. A. J. 
Church and Mr. A. M. Cook; and three 
editors in succession have had the benefit of 
his ready help and his skilled advice. 
Prof. Ernest A. Gardner, of University 
College, London, succeeds to the place 
vacated by Mr. Smith. 


The scheme of the curriculum in Classics 
at the new University of Birmingham, 
which appeared in the course of this 
summer, presents a feature which well 
deserves a word of commendation. With 
the object of providing the Classical pass- 
man with pabulum less scrappy and un- 
satisfying than ordinarily falls to his share, 
the study of the particular Greek and Latin 
books prescribed is brought into connexion 
with that of the branch of literature to which 
they belong. ‘Thus a play of Aeschylus will 
be studied in relation to the history of the 
Greek drama as a whole, a book of Virgil 
with due reference to the development of 
Roman Epic, and so on. In the words of 
the Prospectus: ‘The University Courses 
are designed to embrace a study of repre- 
sentative masterpieces of Latin and Greek 
literature, which will be treated as literary 
wholes and from a literary point of view. 
NO. CXXXV. VOL. XV. 


The three-year Course brings the student 
into contact with typical specimens of 
classical literature in the fields of Epic, 
Lyric, Idyllic, and Dramatic poetry, and of 
philosophical prose and literary criticism, 
and thus provides a basis for the historical 
and comparative study of English and other 
modern literatures.’ 


Dr. Peterson, of McGill University, 
Montreal, has discovered the lost Codes 
Metellianus of Cicero in a ninth century 
MS. of Lord Leicester’s library at Holkham. 
A facsimile from this codex appeared some 
twelve or thirteen years ago in Chatelain, 
Paléographie des Classiques Latins; but 
otherwise nothing has been known of it 
till now. By deciphering an_ erased 
library mark Dr. Peterson has proved 
that the manuscript was once at Cluni, 
and is in fact the volume numbered 498 
in the ‘vetus catalogus bibliothecae Clu- 
niacensis’—a catalogue compiled between 
the years 1157 and 1161. It would 
appear that the Jetellianus, which was 
used by Gulielmius for the second and 
third books of the Verrines, was the same 
MS. as that ‘codex Fabricii’ which Lam- 
binus cites in his second edition. A full 
collation of this important codex which 
contains also the Cati/ines and the Deiotarus, 
with a fragment of the Ligarius, with an 
account of its history and the proofs of its 
identity, is published by the Clarendon 
Press in the Anecdota series, 
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ASSOCIATED REMINISCENCES. 


Ir is notorious that a well-read writer 
constantly reproduces phrases that he has 
come across elsewhere. But it is not so 
often remarked that the borrowed phrase 
has a knack of awakening in his memory 
some other phrase to be found usually, 
though not always, in the source from which 
he is borrowing ; and that, when this is the 
case, the borrower may proceed to utilise the 
second expression as well as the first. In 
other words, we are familiar with the fact 
that the phrase A’ in the poetaster Y may 
be a reminiscence of the phrase A in the 
poet X. But it is also true that, in the 
mind of Y, A may recall B,a second phrase 
of X; and that the result may appear 
as A’...B’ in the works of Y. It must 
be added that the whole process is some- 
times conscious, sometimes unconscious : to 
describe such examples of appropriation as 
plagiarism is to pronounce a rough and ready 
verdict on a case that may be extremely 
complicated. 

If we now ask under what conditions A 
recalls B and thus gives rise to A’...B’, it is 
at once obvious that we are dealing with a 
particular application of a general law— 
the law of Association. Aristotle put the 
philosophy of the matter into a nutshell 
when he said 7d épedqs Onpevouev vonjoavtes 
dm tov viv } GAXov twos, Kal ad’ bpolov 
H é€vavtiov } Tod civeyyus (de mem. 
2.451618). His three methods of associ- 
ation, by similarity, by contrast, and by 
contiguity, are nowadays often reduced to 
two through the elimination of contrast. 
Thus Prof. W. James (Principles of 
Psychology i. 593) observes : ‘ Recent writers 
...all reduce it [sc. contrast] either to simi- 
larity or contiguity. Contrast always pre- 
supposes generic similarity...Moreover, the 
greater number of contrasts are habitually 
coupled in speech.’! Accepting, then, the 
time-honoured sub-division into (1) cases of 
association dq’ dnofov and (2) cases of associ- 
ation do rot cvveyyus, I propose forclearness’ 
sake to give some English examples of each 
before proceeding to discuss their classical 
prototypes. 

(1) Those who dipped into a volume of 
verse published last year under the title of 


1 Others, e.g. Hiffding (Outlines of Psychology, p. 
152 {f.), recognise Association of Ideas by Similarity, 


by External Connection (Contiguity), and by the 
Relation between the Whole and the Parts—the last 
method being intermediate between the other two 


and transitional in character. 


Ad Astra may have noticed a stanza (xl.) 

beginning— 

‘O thou, who somewhere braidest billowy 
gold.’ 


The line has a familiar sound about it ; and 
a moment’s thought suffices to show that it 
is a conflation of two passages in the Jn 
Memoriam,— 


‘O thou that after toil and storm’ 
(xxxiii.)— 
and— 


‘“O somewhere, meek, unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair’ (vi.). 


Both pieces are a little altered or em- 
bellished in the patchwork ; but the stuff 
out of which they were cut is unmistakable, 
and that the scissors have been used is 
further proved by their context. I have 
not, however, cited the line for the purpose 
of insisting on the imitation, but because 
it illustrates the method dd’ dyotov. The 
mental process involved seems to have been 
as follows. The passage ‘ O thou that after’ 
etc., once thought of, brought in its train 
the other passage ‘O somewhere’ etc., and 
both were worked into the line in question. 
But why did A bring B in its train! 
Because B resembled A, each of them being 
an invocation, beginning with the inter- 
jection ‘O ’—and continued with the relative 
‘that,’ at the commencement of a similar 
Tennysonian stanza. It is not, however, 
necessary that A and B should be drawn 
from the same source. It occasionally 
happens that the poetaster is inspired by a 
couple of poets. When Kirke White in his 
verses on Zime wrote— 


‘Far from the busy crowd’s tumultuous 
din ; 

From noise and wrangling far, and un- 
disturbed 

With Mirth’s unholy shouts,’— 


he had in mind Gray’s Elegy of course— 


‘Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble 
strife ’— 
but also Milton’s Z7 Penseroso— 
‘Far from all resort of mirth.’ 


Tf the latter identification be doubted, com- 
pare the context in Milton with a passage 
that occurs some thirty lines earlier in 
Kirke White : 
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MILron. 


‘Or if the air will not permit, 
Some still removed place will fit, 
Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 
Far from all resort of mirth,’ 
ete. 


Here, too, the minor poet had in view the 
same two passages: and Gray suggested 
Milton, or Milton suggested Gray, to his 
thoughts thanks to the obvious homotokat- 
arkton. 

(2) Elsewhere A’ is followed by B’, not 
because of any essential similarity between 
A and B, but simply because in the original 
source A was followed by B. Kirke White 
in his ode Zo Contemplation again betrays 
the influence of Gray. Near the beginning 
of it, after telling how in the early morning 
the zephyrs— 


‘Shake the dewdrops from the thorn,’ 
he continues— 


‘ There, as o’er the fields we pass, 
Brushing with hasty feet the grass,’ 
ete. 


MILTon. 


‘T hear the far-off curfew sound, 
A < Over some wide water’d shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen roar.’ 


GRAY. 

B (‘The curfew tolls the knell of parting 

i] day,’ 

(and a few lines later) 

(‘Save that from yonder ivy-mantled 

r tower 

) The moping owl does to the moon 
( complain.’ 


Kirke White’s description of the curfew 
(A’) evidently derives from // Penseroso: the 
use of the word roar and the similarity of 
sudden and sullen, not to mention the 
identity of metre, are decisive. Milton’s 
description (A) suggested that of Gray (B), 
who after speaking of the curfew proceeds 
to dilate on the tower, the owl, and the 
moon (C). All three reappear in the same 
order in Kirke White’s continuation (C’). 

I have quoted a comparatively obvious 
example. Sometimes the connexion is much 
harder to trace: for the formula 4+ B+C 
=A’...C’ is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion and variation. Indeed the thread of 


thought is often quite too subtle to be 
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Kirke WHITE. 


‘He must waste by night 


| The studious taper, far from all resort 


| 





Of crowds and folly, in some still retreat ;’ 
ete. 


Already we feel that his lines are a remin- 
iscence of the Llegy— 


‘Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 

Brushing with hasty steps the dew away,’ 
etc. 

Now the next line in Gray is— 


‘To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.’ 


And this sequence of ideas recurs in the 
imitator. Five lines further on he starts a 
clause with— 


‘Or on the upland stile, embowered ’ 
etc. 


The same ode may serve to illustrate the 
fact that association dd’ duofov is sometimes 
combined with association do tod ovveyyus. 
That is to say, A suggests B, which resem- 
bles it, and B suggests C, which follows it, 
the product being A’... C’. Thus: 


Kirke WHITE. 


{ ‘And haply then, with sudden swell, 
) Shall roar the distant curfew bell, 


While in the castle’s mouldering tower 
v ) The hooting owl is heard to pour 
' ’) Her melancholy song,’ 
(followed by an allusion to the moon). 


x 


followed : we lose the clue in the labyrinth. 
It will therefore be prudent to confine our 
analysis to examples which ‘sautent aux 
yeux.’ 

And here it is worth while to note that 
reminiscences of this kind are by no means 
restricted to the minor poets. On the con- 
trary, they occur here and there even in 
writers of the greatest force and originality. 
Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam appeared in 1850, 
Browning’s Zhe Ring and the Book in 
1868-9 : an attentive reading of the follow- 
ing extracts will show that the latter some- 
times borrows from the former. I have 
italicised only the more striking coinci- 
dences : 
z2 








TENNYSON. 
In Mem. \vi. 


‘And he, shall he, 
Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 


Who trusted God was love indeed 

And love Creation’s final law— 

Tho’ Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravine, shriek’d against his creed— 


Who loved, who suffer’d countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust, 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 


No more? <A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons of the prime, 
That tare each other in their slime, 

Were mellow music match’d with him.’ 


Browning’s two passages (Zhe Pope 619 ff., 
Caponsacchi 1941 ff.) are connected, not only 
with the same canto of Tennyson’s poem, 
but also with each other—the link between 
them being shown by the use of Clarendon 
type. The recurrence of the same topic (the 


WorDswortTu. 
Intimations of Immortality. 


‘ Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal 
nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ! 
But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing ; 
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Uphold us—cherish—and have power to | 


make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.’ 





Brownino. 


The Pope. 


619 ‘Scorched into dust, a plaything for 
the winds.’ 
627 ‘some obscene tomb 
They thought a temple in their ignor- 
ance, 
And clung about and thought to lean 
upon— 
There laughs it o’er their ravage,— 
where are they ?’ 
639 ‘No monster but a man—while nature 
shrieked 
“Or thus escape, or die 
‘Hence this consummate lie, this love- 
intrigue, 
Unmanly simulation of a sin, 
With place and time and circumstance 
to suit— 
These letters false beyond all for- 
gery— 
653 ‘As though the man had cut out shape 
and shape 
From fancies of that other Aretine, 
To paste below—incorporate the filth 
With cherub faces on a missal-page !’ 


4? 


647 


~ 


Caponsacchi. 


1941 ‘There, let them each tear each in 
devil’s-fun.’ 
1947 ‘Lure him the lure o’ the letters, 
Aretine! 
Lick him o’er s/imy-smooth with jelly- 
filth 
O’ the verse-and-prose pollution in 
love’s guise !’ 


pretended love-letters) in the course of his 
own poemapparently awakened in Browning's 
brain the old train of ideas which had pre- 
viously led him to the Jn Memoriam. 
Tennyson himself was under 
obligations to Wordsworth : e.g.— 


similar 


TENNYSON. 
In Mem. vii. 


‘I cannot sleep, 
And like a guilty thing T creep 
At earliest morning to the door. 
He is not here; but far away 
The noise of life begins again, 
And ghastly thro’ the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the b/ank day.’ 
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But it is time to turn our attention to 
classical examples. I have lingered over 
these English specimens because I believe 
that this kind of criticism, cnce thoroughly 
appreciated,—and we can appreciate it best 
in our own language—might have very 
fruitful results in the classical field. 

(1) The method aq’ éuotov may help to 
clear up a dark passage in Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus, in which Phaedra moralises to the 
following effect (380 ff.) :—‘ We know what 
is right, but we do not perform it, either 
because we are lazy or because we prefer 
some other pleasure ’— 


a 


‘ ’ iN] , 
eiot 6’ Hdovat woAXai Biov, 
, ; ‘ , 
paxpat Te A€oxar Kal cxoAn, TEpTVOV KaKOV, 
> , , oo , ‘ , 
aidws te. Soca 8 ciaiv: 7 péev ov KaKn, 
€ 6 »” ” > x € ‘A > , 
7 8) dxGos oikwv. €i 8 6 Katpds jv cadys, 
> a g7 ¥ y 3 , 
ovk Gv Ov’ noTnV Tait’ ExovTEe ypdupata. 


eo 
@ 
Ct 


These lines have been chopped and changed 
in various ways by the editors.| The main 
objection to them is thus stated by Mr. 
Hadley: ‘That A€oyyn, cyxorAy, aidws should 
be selected as the typical pleasures, which 
interfere with the performance of a known 
duty ; that thereupon a quibbling subdivision 
of aidds into ‘not bad’ and ‘ruinous to house- 
holds’ should be added...are disfigurements 
so offensive in their weakness, that I cannot 
believe Euripides, often as his subtlety out- 
ran his judgement, to be chargeable with 
them. The pannus is not even purpureus... 
One could find excuse for A€oyn and cyody, 
the idle hours which Phaedra had spent 
watching Hippolytus as he exercised in the 
palaestra below (cf. Paus. ii. 32. 3); but 
aidws is incomprehensible.’ Not so, if we 
bear in mind the principle of Association in 
reminiscence. In 384 f. Phaedra admits 
that among life’s pleasures are to be reckoned 
those of coquetry, e.g. chats with Hippolytus 
(uaxpai A€cxar), leisure to spend in his society 
(cxoAn), coyness at his approach (aidds). At 
the same time she acknowledges that these 
things, though pleasurable, are bad. Like 
Browning’s lover she would say— 


‘How sad and bad and mad it was— 
But then, how it was sweet!’ 


This mixture of praise and blame, this 
yAuxumixporns—if the word may be pardoned 
—,is aptly expressed by the phrase reprvov 
kaxov, apparently an echo of Hesiod’s Works 
and Days 57, where woman herself is de- 


1 E.g. Weil ej. 5€ pOopat for 3’ jdoval in 383 ; 
Mahatty-Bury bracket as an interpolation the whole 
of 383 and the words aidws re in 385; Hadley 
athetises 384-387 inclusive, and places 388-390 after 
402. 
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scribed as xaxdv © Kev amavres | TépTwrTat. 
That passage recalled to the poet’s memory 
a second Hesiodic account of a thing at once 
good and bad: tbid. 317 aidas, yr’ avdpas 
péeya civerar 70 dvivnow. The line must 
have been familiar to Euripides, for he para- 
phrases it again in Frechth. fr. 367 Dind. 
aidots d€ Kairos dvaoxpitws exw wépe | kal det 
yap aitis kaotw ad (Badham for MSS. ob or 
ov) kaxov peya. It suited his philosophic, 
not to say sophistic, vein ; and he introduced 
the gist of it even where a dichotomy was 
out of place. In short, the Hippolytus pas- 
sage reproduces A+B as A’... B’, the associa- 
tion between A and B in Euripides’ mind 
being due to the fact that both describe a 
kind of equivocal or double-faced quality. 

Even so we have not quite exhausted its in- 
terest from a psychological point of view. 
Mr. Hadley complained that the description 
of aidds as od kaxy is offensively weak. To 
my thinking it is a strong confirmation of 
the fact that Euripides had the second 
Hesiodic passage in view: for the line im- 
mediately preceding the said passage con- 
tains the old epic proverb aidas 8 otk 
dy a0 Kexpnnevov avdpa xopife. It is not 
perhaps too far-fetched to suggest that Euri- 
pides’ thoughts ran on from this to the idea 
of Aéoyxy, the stepping-stone being Hes. ibid. 
500 f. éAzis 8’ otk dyaby KEXpHpEeVOY 
dvdpa copiler, | mevov ev A€oxy. If so, 
Eur. Hipp. 383 ff. is indeed a notable ex- 
ample of association ad’ dpoiov. 

(2) A typical instance of association azo 
rod aiveyyus is afforded by Persius sat. 5. 
135, where the expression ‘lubrica Cow’ is 
a clear reminiscence of Horace sat. ii. 4. 
29 f.—‘ albo non sine Coo. | /ubrica nascentes 
implent conchylia lunae.’ Observe that 
here A and B (Horace’s Coo and lubrica), 
though so closely connected with each other 
in position, are quite disconnected in mean- 
ing. Persius’ coupling of the two together 
shows how mechanical this kind of repro- 
duction may be. Indeed it often happens 
that A’...B’ will thus do more or less 
violence to the original sense of A or B or 
both, according to the degree and extent of 
the imitator’s unconsciousness — a very 
fluctuating factor in all such cases. A few 
examples will make the point clear. 

In Theocr. 1. 5 f. the odd phrase és re 
katappe: | d xiuapos has proved a puzzle to 
all commentators. Rumpel, Hiller, and 
others translate ‘defluit, redundat,’ justi- 
fying their translation by a comparison of 
Hor. od. i. 28. 27 f. ‘multaque merces, | 
unde potest, tibi defluat.’ But could Horace 
have written ‘capella tibi defluat’? As 
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applied to a single definite animal the idea 
of plenty or superfluity is wholly out of 
place, pace Haupt opusc. ii. 309. Fritzsche 
renders ‘ad te properat’ and adds ‘h. e. 
ultro ac lubens de monte ubi pascitur 
(xara—) venit ad te.’ Goats of course love 
the mountain-heights (Verg. ecl. 1. 76), 
indeed a scholion on Theocr. 1. 1 derives the 
word aizoAos from that fact! But the 
notion of the kid hurrying down the hill- 
side to its future owner somehow strikes 
one as grotesque. Mr. Cholmeley’s version 
‘comes over to thee’ (from what he leaves) is 
unsupported and can hardly be got out of 
the Greek. Meineke suggested ‘tibi con- 
tinget,’ and certainly Theocritus seems to 
have meant something of the sort. At the 
same time no precise parallel has hitherto 
been produced : for in Bion 1. 55 10 8é wav 
Kadov és oé kxatappet the reference to 
Persephone permits us to translate the 
prefix more literally ‘descends to thee.’ 
The question remains, then: Why did 
Theocritus, when he wanted to say ‘ falls 
to thy lot,’ choose the very unexpected verb 
xatappec? Unless I am mistaken, it was 
because he had running in his head at 
the moment certain lines of Sappho, which 
are fortunately still extant (fr. 4 Weir 
Smyth) : 
apdt 8’ vdwp 
<tyobev> Wdxpor xedader dv dodwv 
parivwr, aidvocopevur b& dv\Awv 
KO-G KaTappet. 


THEOCRITUS. 


‘ ? > ‘ bid t ie 

7a 8 ov hpevos arrerat avtas: 
ee ee ees Ny aay : 
GAN’ OK meV THvov ToTLWEpKETat avopa yehaca, 
» ’ > ‘ ‘ e a , em «¢ 
GAXoxa 8 ad wort tov purtet voov. ot 8 ix 


’ 


épwros 
dnba kvAodiwvres Erwora poxbilovre. 


Here in’ épwros...xvAodwwvres reappears 
almost intact as €pwra...kvAodua : but of the 
adjacent ideas only scattered and mutilated 
fragments survive, viz. od ppevos>orAdyyxvov 
ovx, moriépxerar>to BAr€upa, pirtet voov> 
divéppirrar...dcavorcav. Taken singly or even 
collectively these fragments prove nothing ; 
Tueocr. 1. 15 ff. 

ov Gems, & rounnv, TO pecappwov, ov Gems 

Gye 
oupiodev. 

aypas 
TAVIKA KEKMAKUS GuTaveTal’ EvTL O€ TLKPOS, 
Kai of det Spyseta yoAa Tori puvi Kabyrar. 


tov Ilava Sdedotkapes’ 7) yap am’ 
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This was a celebrated passage—at least, 
Hermogenes wepi iSe@v 2. 4 (Walz ili. 315) 
cites it as a fine description of landscape— 
and Theocritus as a student of early lyrical 
poetry was presumably familiar with it. 
When, therefore, in the opening couplet of 
his first idyll he too had occasion to de- 
scribe the whispering sound of foliage, he 
readily slipped into first one and then 
another reminiscence of Sappho’s stanza: 


cp. lines 

5 és TE KaTappEt 

8 thv’ axo Tas wérpas KatadeiBerar iwWobev 
vow 


16 f. An allusion to Pan’s siesta. 


The contiguity of the ideas expressed in 
the old Lesbian lines accounts for their 
reappearance ‘en bloc’ in the new Alex- 
andrian poet. But, whereas xatappet was 
natural enough in Sappho’s verse (‘as the 
leaves rustle, sleep steals down’), in Theo- 
critus it is unnaturally applied to a yiuapos. 
His memory was haunted by the word and, 
perhaps half-unconsciously, he sacrifices 
strictness of expression to a more or less 
mechanical repetition. 

Theocritus in his turn served as a model 
to later writers. For example, Heliod. Aeth. 
4. 7 contains a reminiscence of Theocr. 1. 
36 ff., in which the same principle of associ- 
ation dzd Tod ovveyyvs can be traced and an 
analogous deviation from the original 
meaning : 


HELIODORUS. 


pda , eee P <p 

ov yap kat radi yrwpymsov, Edy, Wuxns elvat 
TO TaQos Kal THY vorov Epwra Aapmpdv ; odx 
ea ec a ‘ N > ‘ ‘ ‘ 
épas ws kvAodia pev tors dpOarpors Kai 7d 
Br€upa Stéppirtac kai TO mpdcwrov wyxpia, 
omddyxvov ovk aitwpevyn, THY Suavorav Je GAVEL, 
K.T.A., ; 


yet, lying as they do round about an un- 
doubted imitation, they are probably 
‘disiecta membra’ of the original context. 
Similarly in Longus, a more pronounced 
imitator of Theocritus, among numerous 
reminiscences of the idylls is the following: 


Lone. past. 2. 19. 


> . 8 ‘ , —_—" , 
ex Ilavos nv Ta Pavracpata Kal dkovopata 
sera - ; > cr a 
pyviovTos TuTOIS vavTatst ovx elyov d€ THV 
> 4 a ERNS ‘ e ‘ , 
aitiay cupBadeiv (ovdev yap iepov cecvAnto 
ig ‘ , 
Ilavés) és te audi peony nucpayv és vavov ovK 
"ete - ; ‘ ‘ 
abeet Tov oTpatnyod KatawecovTos avtos 6 Ilav 


HpOn torade A€yev. 
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The combination of Pan’s anger and of 
sleep at midday clearly indicates that Longus 
is copying Theocritus (see also the context 
in both writers): but in Theocritus the 
siesta was that of Pan himself and the god’s 
wrath was due to his sleep being disturbed 
by the herdsmen’s pipe, while in Longus 
the siesta is that of the strategos and the 


PInDAR. 


today 8 Oper tip é évds 
orepparos évOopov diatwcev UA aY. 
GAN’ éret Teixer Oéoav ev Evrivw 
K.T.A. 


Mr. Marchant saw that in ii, 75, 4 Thucy- 
dides ‘was probably thinking’ of Pindar 
Pyth. 3. 38. Is it not highly probable that 
in ii. 77, 4 his mind reverted to the same 
passage? In Pindar the forest-fire on the 
mountains is a mere simile; in Thucydides 
it is an explanatory comment or foot-note : 
in neither writer is it an integral part of 
the narrative. So far the two are in agree- 
ment. But retyos €’Awov, which in Pindar 
means the pyre of Koronis, in Thucydides 
is used of the tower or scaffolding raised by 
the Plataeans above their ramparts. The 
phrase persists, though the situation changes. 
Again we appreciate the powerful influence 
of original juxtaposition.! 

Aesch. sept. 367 f. perhaps furnishes 
another example: éAmis éote vixtepov TéAos 
poreiv, | ayxAavtwr ddyéwv éxippobov. The 
reference is to slave-girls destined for the 
conqueror’s bed: ‘they must look to attend 
at a midnight rite that aidsand abets their 
pitiful pains.’ The occurrence of the unusual 
word ézippofos in conjunction with the 
thought of ‘night’ disposes me to accept Dr. 
Verrall’s suggestion that ‘Aeschylus probably 
intended to recall’ Hes. O.). 560 paxpai yap 
érippobor evppovac ciot. In winter, said 
Hesiod, put your oxen on short commons, 
for they will get little work and much sleep 
—‘the long nights aid and abet them.’ If 
this comparison is sound, observe the grim 
irony of the Aeschylean reminiscence. Night 
consults the comfort of the cattle: it is 
otherwise with those who are haled off 
immndov 7oKapwv. 

But a more certain instance occurs in a 
later chorus of the same play, where 
Aeschylus is the imitated, not the imitator. 


1 Hadt. viii. 51 records the Delphic oracle 7d EdAwov 
Teixos avdAwtov foecGa, and the next two chapters 
tell how the Persians évémpnoav macay thy axpdmoAw. 
But the connexion between ‘wooden wall’ and ‘con- 
flagration’ is here purely accidental. 
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god’s wrath has quite a different cause. In 
fact, it appears that the reproduction of 
contiguous ideas is compatible with a total 
change of scene. 

A striking case of this is to be found in 
Thue. ii. 75, 4 and 77, 4, which together 
form an echo of Pind. Pyth. 3. 36 ff. : 


THUCYDIDES. 
ii. 75,4 EvArvov retxos Ewhevres. 
ss 6 ” nN > y o a 
li. 77, 4 by yap é€v Opeoiv VAY Tpipbeioa 


Le . ‘ oe sate ood 
tm dve“wv Tpos alTHV ATO TAVTOMATOV 
TUp Kal dAdya avnke. 


The billows of calamity, cry the chorus, are 
buffeting the bows of the ship of state— 


761 TEept Tpvpvav TOAEWS KaxAaLeL. 
Pt TPE X 
ae eee 
peragy 6’ dda dv’ dAcyou 
Teiver TUpyos ev Evpet.— 


i.e. ‘and between (us and death) a defence 
extends but a little space, a mere wall in 
breadth.’? The whole context is one con- 
sistent metaphor drawn from the behaviour 
of a merchant-ship at sea in a storm. This 
fact points to wipyos being used in a two- 
fold meaning : literally of course it denotes 
the Theban battlements, but as part of the 
metaphor it refers to the projecting ‘towers’ 
or ‘turrets’ (mvpyor) common on board 
merchantmen (C. Torr Ancient Ships, p. 
59 f.) and excellently shown in a terra- 
cotta model from a grave at Amathus 
(Brit. Mus. Excavations in Cyprus, p. 112, 
tig. 164, 12). Of this passage Euripides 
has a distinct echo in his Phoenissae 
1097 ff..: 


po to m ‘ iairxenbn 
OS TW rut VTL TELKYEWV EL1) oOopos 
pede = 
dAvky du oAcyou. 
p 4 ; ; ; 
Aevkaorw cicopopev ’Apyetwv oTpatov 
K.T.A. 


; set , 
trepyanov 8 an’ dpbiwv 


The speech of the Messenger, in which 
these lines occur, deals throughout with the 
Argive attack on Thebes, and is precisely 
the setting in which we should expect to 
find a verbal reminiscence of Aeschylus’ 
septem contra Thebas. But once more we 
notice that the reminiscence is confined to 
the sound and barely touches the sense. 
Euripides’ lines are rendered by Mr. A. 8. 
Way— 


2 Or perhaps ‘and between (us and death) by way 
of a thin defence extends a mere wall in breadth.’ 
Other translations and alterations are possible ; but 
the general sense is clear, 
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‘That, where the wall’s defence failed, 
succour of spears 

Might be hard by. Then from the soaring 
towers 

We marked the white shields of the Argive 
host.’ 


It will be seen that dAxi &’ ddcyov, which 
in the septem meant ‘a defence extending 
but a little space,’ here means ‘ help not far 
off,’ while r¥pyos with a ‘double entendre’ 
is replaced by the simple zepydpwv.! 

It has been shown that reminiscences 
associated by contiguity, not by similarity, 
often distort the meaning of their original. 
Such distortion, though commonly due to 
unconscious or at most half-conscious 
cerebration on the part of the imitator, may 
be fully conscious and of malice prepense— 
witness the intentional allusions of a parody 
or a satire. To take one instance, where 
many might be given. Aristophanes in 
the Frogs ridicules (a) the musical trills and 
(b) the incongruous jargon of the Euripidean 
chorus. (a) In 1313 ff. (ep. 1346 ff.) he 
addresses the spiders— 


ai tmwpodror Karta yovias 
elevererererAtooere SaxtvAos padayyes 
iotoTova myvic para, 
kKepkioos dovoov meA€ras, 

and (6) continues— 


iv’ 6 hidavdos éxadXe dedA- 
dis tpwpats Kvaveu Porous 
pavreta kal oradcous. 
oivavOas yavos au7réXov, 
Borpvos €Atka zavatrovov. 
The comedian is throughout thinking of 


the chorus in Eur. £/. 432 ff. and in par- 
ticular of the unfortunate sentence (436 f.)— 


iv’ 6 pidavAos ExadXe SeAdis tpwpas Kvavep- 
, 
BoXots 


eit opevos. 
L* there reads cicikuoopuevos, as Mr. C. H. 
THEOCRITUS. 


oe ae 
nvOe ye pav ddeia kai dd Kimpus yeAdouwa, 


AdOpra pe yeXdorca, Bapiv 8 ava Gvpov | 


€xoura. 


1 The word mipywy is found seven lines back at 
1091 ; but this is probably accidental. 

2 Conceivably from the chorus in the Jon 452 ff., 
where we have wavrevuaor (471) and orddia (497), 
the latter being brought into connexion with a dance 
to the music of pipes. But the surviving plays of 
Euripides are, comparatively, so few that it would be 
unsafe to dogmatise. 

3 Cp. Theocr. 28. 29, 30. passim, and some more 
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Keene is careful to note; and this looks 
like a genuine tradition of the musical 
score. Aristophanes, it appears, deliberately 
dissociated ¢iAicoow from the dolphin, to 
which the word if not the shake was per- 
fectly appropriate, and transferred it to the 
spiders for the purpose of raising a laugh at 
Euripides’ expense. He also made nonsense 
of the dolphin dancing to the boatswain’s 
pipe by appending the phrase pavreia xai 
oradiovs 2 and a further irrelevant tag from 
the Hypsipyle (fr. 765 Dind.). 

Lastly, there are cases in which no 
violence is done to the original thought, the 
reminiscence being definite, if not conscious, 
throughout. An instance of the sort may 
be found in Theocritus. That he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the lyrical pro- 
ductions of the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.c. is certain, and has already been re- 
marked. Alcaeus perhaps was his favourite 
model.? But the Doric poems of Aleman 
must have had a special interest for him ; 
and in their extant fragments not a few 
words and phrases occur that turn up again 
in the idylls.4 Once at least we are enabled 
to detect an example of associated reminis- 
cence free from distortion. Aleman (/7. 
11 Weir Smyth) apostrophises a bacchante 
as follows : 

éxouwa peyav oKvipov 
old Te TouLeves avopEs EXOT, 
xepot Acdvreov év yada Geioa, 
Tupov éT’pnoas peyav atpupov 
dpyveov Te. 


Now Theocritus in his first idyll, after 
describing the prize-goat (26 & dv’ éxow’ 
épihws totapéAyerar és Svo 7éAAas) and giving 
a detailed account of the herdsman’s cup 
(27 Babi xucovBrov, 143 oxvdos), goes on to 
mention tupovta peyav AevKoio yadaxtos (58). 
The similarity of thought and language can 
hardly be fortuitous. The same may be 
said of the following excerpts from Theo- 
critus and Nonnuus : 


Nonnvs. 
Dion. 34.268: XaOpra Kimprdos épya. 
ibid. 302 f.: duorepov yap, 
elye voov yeXoOwvta, xod\ov 8 dvépyve 
TPOTwTw. 


isolated passages. 

+ Eg. Alem. fr. 3 Weir Smyth éArxptow...xnumaipw 
=Theocr. 1. 30 éArxptoq, 5. 45 Kdmespos ; Alem. jr. 
4,40f. "Ayidds 7d pas: dpa | F Sr’ hAwov «.7.A.= 
Theoer. 18. 26 ff. ; Alem. fr. 7 map@evixal...iuepdpwvor 
=Theocr. 18. 2 wapOevixat of Spartan girls, 28. 7 
iuepopavwy of the Graces; Alem. fr. 26 yaxwvidwr 
&prwy=Theocr. 7. 157 udnwvas. 
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Meineke, who cited the latter passage from 
Nonnus, omitted to notice the former : but 
the two are clearly complementary. Again, 
the famous invocation of Athens that occurs 
in one of Pindar’s dithyrambs (jr. 76 
Chr.)— 


& tat Auwapai kai ioarédavor kal 
aotdtpmoeu K.7t.A.— 

is apparently! echoed in some verses of 

Simonides written to commemorate the 

dithyrambic victories of the _ tribe 

Akamantis (fr. 148 Bgk.)— 


copav dordav éoxiacav AuTwa pav Cepar, 


1 It is just possible that Pindar is here imitating 
Simonides, not vice versa ; see J. Girard in Dar. -Sagl. 
II. i, 241. 
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.loatepavuay beady exate Mowav. 
Eximples could be multiplied without 
difficulty: for association d7d rod ovveyyus 
is commoner than association dd’ dpolov. 
Care should be taken, however, to quote 
only those cases in which A’... B’, the echoes 
of A + B, are separated by a distinct 
pause or by an appreciable interval. Where 
that pause or interval disappears and AB is 
reproduced as A’B’, we cannot be sure how 
far the reminiscence is really binary: it 
may be covered by the normal ‘span of 
consciousness’ and thus coalesce into an 
ordinary imitation better represented by the 
single symbols O and 0’. As such, it no 
longer falls within the scope of this paper. 
ARTHUR BERNARD COOK. 





SOPHOCLEA. 


Elektra. 
11 ff. d0ev oe zatpds éx hover éyw Tote 
mpos ons dpaimov Kal kacvyvytys AaBov 
NVEYKQ.. 


‘Whence, from amid thy murdered 
father’s blood,’ &c. The mss. here give 
ék dover, ‘from (or after) the slaying.’ As 
was shown in the June number of this 
Review, dovai means ‘blood’ (shed), ‘a 
bloody corpse or carcase,’ ‘ carnage’; and 
this passage clearly gains much in force and 
vividness if we write govav for dovwv. The 
ex may be quite literal, for the children may 
well have been present at the banquet. In 
Tr. 557 £. dapov...6 wats ér otca tov dacv- 
orépvov mapa | Neaoov Oivovtos éx dovav 
dveAopnv, Bergk has already restored govér. 
What meaning he gave to the word I do 
not know; ‘blood’ is exactly what is 
wanted. 


743 ff. érera Avwy jviav dpurrepav 
Kap7rovtos immov AavOaver otynAnv 
axpav 
TALTAS. 


Though it is clear that the prime cause of 
this accident was, in the poet’s intention, 
the loosening of the rein of the zpockeduevos 
(doubtless for the straight, just as the turn 
was being completed), the immediate cause 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 
It may be premised that it is highly im- 
probable that the zpooxe/yevos went off to 
the right. The pressure of the yoke-horses, 
who were being guided round the turn, 


would prevent his doing this, and his ten- 
dency would be the other way. As drivers 
know well, a horse’s instinct is to ‘cut the 
corner,’ and he will always do so, if he is 
given his head. Nor, again, could this 
vagary on the part of the near horse produce 
the accident ; unless it were actually stopped, 
the chariot would simply go past the pillar, 
as can be proved with a toy cart. It must 
be remembered that the wheels were small, 
and close behind the team. Another solu- 
tion must therefore be sought. Now, the 
cetpaddpor Were, as the term implies, attached 
to the car by traces. So far as I can 
discover, these formed their so/e attachment, 
either to the car or to the other horses. If 
this is so, the accident described becomes a 
very simple matter. The zpocxe(uevos can, 
at will, deviate to the left at a wide angle 
from the other horses. Should he thus 
deviate at any point in the turn (supposing 
the driver to be taking it close), he can 
easily jerk the car sideways into the pillar 
so as to catch the wheel; and he can do 
this with especial ease when the wheels are 
clean off the ground, as they were from 
moment to moment.! I have measured a 
stout cob of 134 to 14 hands, and find his 
greatest width to be 22 inches, Four such 
horses, allowing for the pole and some 
spacing, would therefore not take up more 


1 Since such an accident as Sophokles describes 
would apparently be impossible if the mpookeiuevos 
were attached to his neighbour at the collar, or 
rather breast-band, there must have been some good 
reason for not so harnessing him. 
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than 9 ft. when harnessed to the chariot. 
The axle, according to Smith’s Dict. Antt., 
was 7 ft. long. Thus the cepaddpo would 
not project more than 1 ft. beyond the end 
of the axle. In Buenos Ayres, at the 
present time, carts are driven with teams of 
as many as eleven horses. Of these one is 
in the shafts, and one is harnessed in front 
of him as leader. The rest, abreast of the 
leader, are attached to the body of the cart, 
the axle, and the shafts by traces; and 
these traces form their sole attachment 
either to the cart or to one another. 


1458 ovyav dvwya kavadexvivas TVAas. 


It does not seem to have been perceived 
that this order to throw open the doors is 
addressed to Elektra, no less than the 
command to be silent. ovyév must be ad- 
dressed to her, for she is the only person 
who has been speaking. We cannot suppose 
that Aigisthos refers to mutterings or 
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whisperings of the chorus or his own 
servants. But if ovyav dvwya is spoken to 
Elektra, so must xdévadexvivat be also. It 
is with a reference to this command that 
Elektra says, so soon as Aigisthos has 
finished speaking (1464), at 3% teAetrat Taz’ 
éuov, ‘ My duty I do perform,’ and with the 
words flings the doors open. The combina- 
tion xai 34 now has its proper force ; ep. 
Ar. Av. 175 Bdébov Kkdtw.—xai 6 Bdr€rw, 
‘I am looking.’ This bidding of Elektra 
to perform a servant’s office suits well 
Aigisthos’ character and present mood, and 
is only the last of many similar insults. 
Wunder’s otyew (adopted by Wecklein and 
others), though mistaken, proceeded from a 
sound instinct. He had not thought that 
xavadexvivac might be addressed to Elektra, 
and justly felt that its reference must be 
that of ovyav. 
M. A. BayFIELD. 





THE EURIPIDEAN CATALOGUE OF SHIPS. 


THe Chalcidian women who are the 
chorus of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis 
narrate, in the first stasimon, how they left 
their home to view the Greek fleet at Aulis, 
and describe (231 sq.) the position and 
number of the contingents : 


vaov 5 eis apiOpov HAvOov 
kal Géav abéodaror, 

Tay yuvaikeiov ow dupatwv 
as tARTayu, peidwvov adovav. 


There are obvious differences between 
this list and Homer’s; the discrepancies 
have been noticed by the commentators 
on Euripides, but a single explanation of 
them has not yet been given. 

The differences are General and Particular. 
In general Euripides has made a selection 
out of the Greek forces; he mentions 
Aenianes, Argives, Athenians, Boeotians, 
Eleans, Locrians, Mycenaeans, Phthiots, 
Phocians, Pylians, Salaminians, Taphians, 
and omits therefore the people of Aetolia, 
Arcadia, Argissa, Cephallenia, Cos, Crete, 
Euboea, Lacedaemon, Magnesia, Methone, 
Orchomenos, Ormenion, Pherae, Phylace, 
Rhodes, Syme, Tricca. His order also is 
not that of the Catalogue; he has trans- 
ferred the arrangement of the camp at Troy 
to the harbour at Aulis. His list begins 
with the right wing, held by Achilles and 





the Myrmidons, and ends with Ajax child 
of Salamis on the left. We are familiar 
with this order from © 224-226, A 7-9. 

In particular Euripides differs from or 
agrees with Homer on the following points : 

1. The Myrmidons. He agrees with 
Homer as to the leader (Achilles) and the 
number of the ships (50); he adds the 
figure-head of twenty of the ships. 

2. The Argives. Eur. agrees with Homer 
as to the leaders, Sthenelus and Euryalus 
(though he omits Diomede, to whom Homer 
gives a prominent position), but differs over 
the number of ships. Homer gives it as 
éyduxovra, Euripides says “Apyeiwy 8 taicd’ 
ionpetpor | vaes Eotacay 7éAas, i.e. 50, like 
the ships of Achilles. 

3. Attica. Here there is a_ striking 
difference. Homer’s leader is vids Ilereao 
MeveoOevs, and he devotes two lines to his 
excellence in marshalling horses and men : 
Euripides’ chief is not named, but described 
as 6 Oncéws wats. The Athenians in Homer 
bring 50 ships, in Euripides 60. Euripides 
adds the figure-heads. 

4. Boeotia. ‘The numbers agree, and one 
leader, Leitus, is taken from the five in 
Homer. Figure-heads are added. 

5,6. The account of the Phocians in 
Euripides has suffered a lacuna, which has 
not escaped the scribes of our two MSs., 
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who leave a space of two lines, while one of 
them writes Aez. The Locrians are said to 
have the same number of ships as the 
Phocians, and this agrees with Homer, who 
gives 40 to both. 

7. Mycenae. The numbers and _ the 
leader agree with Homer. 

The lines that follow (268 sq.), civ 8 
adeAdos Fv | tayds as Piros dirw, with no 
mention of Menelaus’ subjects, suggest that 
he was co-commander with Agamemnon, 
and that Euripides brought no Lacedae- 
monians to Troy, especially as Homer says 
of them drarepbe 5¢ Owpjccovto. However, 
both the expressions already quoted (268) 
and 

Tas pvyovcas péeAabpa 

BapBdpwv xdpw yapwv 

mpagwv “EXXAas as AaBor 
seem so clear a paraphrase of Homer’s 586 
tav ot ddeAdeds Hpxe Bonv dyads Mevédaos 
and 589 pddwora 6€ ero Oya | ticacba 
‘EXdevyns éppjpara te orovaxas te that it is 
difficult to suppose Euripides at once 
followed Homer’s wording and departed 
from his sense. Perhaps therefore it is 
only a case of loose expression. 

8. The number of the Pylians has fallen 
out in another lacuna, first detected by 
M. Weil. The figure-heads are added. 

9. The Aenianes. This people are the 
"Evuqves of Homer and Herodotus. Euripides 
gives them the Homeric leader, Touveds, but 
a different number of ships. Homer says 
(B 748) Touvets & &k Kidov jyye dvw xat 
eixoow vyas, Euripides states 


; ae P 
Ainavoy d€ dvdexa oroXor 
vaov, 


or as Hermann would write it, dwdexacroAot 
vaes. In this case Euripides receives the 
important and significant support of a 
document. The papyrus Oxyrhynchus Pap. 
I. no. xx. p. 46 (s il, A.D. = B 730-828) reads 
for this line «ac dex, which is evidently part 
of dvo Kat dea. 

10, Elis. Euripides gives no number of 
their ships, but he calls their leader Eurytus, 
who in Homer is the father of one of the 
two leaders. 

11. The Taphians are not so called by 
Homer in the Catalogue ; Euripides means 
by the name the inhabitants of Dulichium 
and the Echinades. He gives no number 
of their ships, but names the same leader, 
Meyns. Euripides adds de suo that they 
were dependent on the Eleans. 


283 Xevkypetpov 8’ apn 
Taguov jyev dv Meyns avaccer, 
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where there is nothing to call for Hermann’s 
alteration jyeuov for iyyev dv. 

12. Euripides closes the formation with 
Ajax Zarapivos evtpodos and 12. ships, 
agreeing with Homer. 


How are these divergencies to be ac- 
counted for? If they are conscious why 
does Euripides accept them, and where did 
he find them ? 

The source of the Iphigenia in Aulis is 
usually said to be the Cypria, and this may 
be accepted, in the sense that we have no 
knowledge of any other early work which 
contained this part of the Tale of Troy. 
The Cypria, according to Proclus’ abstract, 
contained no Catalogue of the Greek host. 
Iam aware that Proclus’ account has been 
considered defective, and Fick (Ilias p. 384) 
has definitely asserted that he omitted to 
mention the Greek Catalogue. However, it 
is plain that if we are to employ Proclus’ 
analysis for any purpose at all, we must 
abide by his silence as much as by his 
statement ; and the fact that he winds up 
his lengthy account by the sentence xai 
Katadoyos Ttav Tos Tpwot cuppaynoavtwv 
warrants the inference that there was no 
list of the Greek armament. Moreover, 
general considerations shew that in 
Euripides’ age there was not more than one 
‘Catalogue’ in existence. The stories of 
the historical importance of the Catalogue 
as a document (which go back to Herodotus) 
aud of tampering with it, imply that there 
was only one such; further, the various 
poems of the Cycle appear, and have usually 
been considered, to presuppose the existence 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and therefore it 
would be singular to find the Homeric 
Catalogue duplicated. The force of this 
last argument if it stood alone would be 
weakened by the fact that, as we see, Proclus 
mentions a Trojan catalogue ; we may if we 
please suppose that special circumstances 
determined the insertion of this list, possibly 
the exiguity of the list of Trojan allies in 
the Iliad, or a wish to include Penthesilea 
and Memnon who are outside Homer’s view. 
It is impossible to deny that there may 
have been in the Cypria details and figures 
of the forces scattered up and down in the 
poem, but there is all the less reason for 
supposing Euripides to have deserted the 
obvious lIliad-Catalogue and to have collected 
his details from the body of the Cypria, that 
he follows the order not of the mustering at 
Aulis—the scene of the Cypria—but of the 
camp at Troy. It seems, therefore, beyond 
proof or probability there was in Euripides’ 
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time more than one Catalogue of the Greek 
host ; the Homeric diaxocpos, which we 
possess, whatever its age or its ultimate 
origin, had certainly stood in its place since 
the establishment of the xow7y—or to employ 
no questionable terms, since the sixth 
century, and Euripides (whose statements 
agree with it in the main) can have used no 
other. We have still to explain why he 
diverges from it in certain points. 

The selection of a minority of the Greek 
contingents for mention is due to the neces- 
sity of space; no chorus could contain the 
whole catalogue. Their arrangement, begin- 
ning with Achilles and ending with Ajax, 
and the transference of the order of the 
vavotaOuos to the assembly at Aulis, may 
be due to the same class of considerations, 
the wish for variety or contrast to Homer, 
that is to say to literary and artistic reasons. 
The probability that this is so is increased 
by the reflection that we can hardly con- 
ceive a version of the Homeric catalogue 
so different from the vulgate as to contain 
all Euripides’ peculiarities. The detail of 
the figure-heads, which Euripides adds in 
some cases, may or may not have signi- 
ficance ; it is an archaeological point which 
apparently has not received attention.! 

The variations in the details of the con- 
tingents can hardly be explained on these 
grounds, If we take the numerals we find 
the following differences in the number of 
ships. 


Euripides Homer 
Argives ... «=. O80 .. «2. 80 
Athenians ee) OO ene. aes OO 
PES 6s ase OR: cts cee 8B 


Euripides’ total is thirty less than 
Homer’s. We cannot suppose that Euripides 
made these alterations designedly. The 
numerals have no literary value in them- 
selves, and it does not seem likely that 
patriotism or antiquarian zeal had made the 
size of the contingents a living question. The 
attention of the learned in this matter was 
attracted to the total, not to the particulars, 
Thucydides in a well-known passage gives 
1200 as the total of Agamemnon’s fleet, 
whereas the actual total we arrive at by 
counting is 1186. The scholiast on Thucy- 
dides (I. 10) makes the singular statement 
that the real total is 1166, and we are not 
able to say if this is more than a clerical 
error of his. The poets, beginning with 


! Similar national cognizances however are known 
on monuments and coins, see Bulletin de Correspond- 
ance Hellénique xx. 549 sq. * Tapaonua de Villes sur 
des Stéles de Proxénie’ by M. Paul Perdrizet. 
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Aeschylus (Ag. 45), Euripides (Andr. 106, 
Electra 2, Orest. 352) and Lycophron 
(Cassandra 210) talk of yAéar vais, and 
the phrase mille rates with equivalents 
passes through the Latins from Virgil 
to Juvenal and I do not know how many 
late writers before Marlowe displayed the 
value of the drypticpevos dpibudos—as the 
scholiasts on Euripides have it. An historian 
or a poet may say 1200 or 1000 for a sum 
which exactly is 1186, but no such reason 
holds for altering details.” 

I pass to the variations in the leaders. 
The omission of Diomede and the apparent 
transference of Menelaus to Mycene may be 
the result of careless writing, but in the case 
of Athens the discrepancy is complete. 
Menestheus son of Peteos was an offence to 
the ancients on the ground of his obscurity ; 
Zenodotus athetised vv. 553, 554, in which 
his qualities are stated in hyperbolical terms. 
It is therefore important that Euripides 
gives a different chief, the son of the national 
hero Theseus. The lawfully begotten sons 
of Theseus were Demophon and Acamas ;° 
the ’IA‘ov wépors makes them assist at the 
siege of Troy, but whether as leaders or 
private persons is not clear; the Cyclic 
poem is followed by Sophocles and by 
Euripides himself (Hecuba 125, Troades 31). 
I would not fall into history, but it may 
seem as if there were two versions of the 
Athenian contingent current in the fifth 
century, and that one sent the Theseid 
princes to Troy. The point occupied ancient 
historians, among others Hellanicus fr. 45, 
Plutarch Theseus 35, Eustathius 284, 29. 

In the case of the Eleans it would bea 
very gross instance of carelessness if we 
were to suppose Euripides’ statement Evputos 
8’ dvacce a hasty copy or reminiscence of 
Homer’s lines rév pév dp’ ’Apudipaxos kai 
OdArvos HynodoOnv | vies 6 pev Kredrov d 
dp’ Eipirov ’Axtopiwvos; but if we do not 
we imply a considerable disturbance of 
tradition. (There is a variant in the lines— 
dxtoptwvos vulg., dxropiwve Aristarchus and 
a few MSS.—but it can hardly be brought 
into connection with Euripides’ statement). 


? Preoccupation on this subject is shewn in the 
scholia (B 122, 130, 488 ; © 56, 562; O 407 : 1170) 
and Eustathius (on B 484, 718), who are mainly 
taken up with Thucydides’ discrepancy and his 
method of striking an average between the largest 
and the smallest contingent ; and an echo seems to 
lurk in the enumeration of the ships in various 
MSS., either on the margin (as in the Venetus 454) 
or at the end of the Catalogue. 

’ The authorities are given in the articles on Aca- 
mas in the new edition of Pauly, and on Acamas 
and Demophon in Roscher’s Lexicon. 
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Again when Euripides asserts the depend- 
ence of the islanders on the Eleans, we may 
think the statement suggested by Homer's 
language vyowr at vaiovor tépyy adds "HAidos 
avra, but it is hardly likely that a poet 
alluding to the matter more for its sound 
than its sense should take the trouble to 
draw such a conclusion and express it. 


To what result do these details point ? 
If the poet cannot have invented the 
variants, and if they depart too widely from 
Homer to be due to pure carelessness, and 
yet there is no other source but Homer to 
which they can be referred, whence do they 
come? I suggest that Euripides’ source 
was really responsible for these divergencies, 
but that his source was still Homer. He 
used Homer but in a version which was not 
the vulgate. 

The variants upon the Catalogue which 
we know of are mostly geographical, and 
consist of the substitution of one place- 
name for another. They are to be found in 
Strabo and Eustathius and as a rule have 
not affected the MSS. There are a few 
variants upon other subjects : of these such 
as are concerned with numerals are Eus- 
tathius’ statement that some read dayev 
tprkaideka for ayev dvoxaidexa vjas B 557 in 
the account of Ajax’s contingent (a read- 
ing confirmed by Matro’s parody 95 zais d€ 
tis €k Sadapivos ayev tpickaidexa vias), and 
the lection in Oxyrhynch. Pap. I. no. xx. 
p. 46 xa dex for dw Kai eikoor B 748 to 
which I have referred above. Then we are 
told that there was a mention of Stentor in 
the Arcadian section and of Asteropaeus 
among the Paeonians, neither of which are 
in our MSS. 

I suggest that the edition of Homer used 
by the author of the Iphigenia in Aulis was 
of the same character. It contained varia- 
tions in the number of the contingents, and 
added some and omitted others, of the 
heroes who led them. If this suggestion is 
probable, we have so much information as 
to the character of a fifth century edition 
of Homer which was not the vulgate. I 
will make a guess at what edition it was, 

The Iphigenia in Aulis is stated, by a 
scholiast on the Frogs (67), to have been 
brought out after the poet’s death by his 
son of the same name, and the critics have 
enjoyed the justification for dividing the 
play between the father and the supposed 
diasceuast the son. The part of the first 
stasimon which we have examined is 
bracketed by some editors, printed in small 
type by others, as the work of the junior 
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Euripides. From such peculiarly fruitless 
speculation I would keep apart,.but I will 
note a coincidence. The son of the scholiast 
on the Frogs is called by Suidas a nephew, 
adeAgidois. The same lexicographer gives 
us the information that a nephew of 
Euripides, and of the same name, made an 
edition of Homer. The Euripidean edition, 
which long led a precarious existence on the 
strength of Suidas’ article and a mention 
in Eustathius, has leapt into fame on 
account of the brilliant and apparently 
necessary emendation by which Blass 
restored the name in ‘Ammonius’ com- 
mentary on ® (Oxyrhynchus Pap. II. no. 
221). It is remarkable that such informa- 
tion as we have about the Evpurideios belongs 
exclusively to the Catalogue. Eustathius 
stated that Euripides added after 866 the 
line Tporw tro vidboevtt "YSdys €v love djpe, a 
verse recognised by Strabo, who however 
weakened Euripides down to rwés. Blass’ 
conjecture makes Euripides and _ other 
editors add the line IlpAé€yovds & vids wepi- 
d€ftos ’Aareporaios to 848; here too the 
existence of the line was remembered, but 
the name of its sponsor forgotten (dv év 
moAAais tov “IAtddwv déperOa schol. T on ® 
140). If then the nephew of Euripides 
included in his edition lines of the Catalogue 
which were absent from the vulgate, it 
would not be out of character for him to 
use for his play a text of the Catalogue of 
like character. 

I suggest that the younger Euripides was 
like Antimachus at once poet and editor, 
and that in composing or arranging the 
portion of his uncle’s play which was 
directly Homeric he drew upon his own 
edition. It is not difficult to transfer some 
of the variants of the chorus into Homer, 
and to call the result the Euripidean text. 
The numerals are not obstinate : B 568 rotor 
8 dy dydwxovra péAawar vanes exovro will 
become roto. dé TEVTIKOVTA, and éEjkovra 
may take the place of zevrjxovra in the 
Athenian section without much violence. 
It is a more serious undertaking to substi- 
tute Theseus’ son for Menestheus son of 
Peteos, but if we choose Demophon rév ad 
Anpodowv Oncews Tas yyesoveve May serve 
our turn, and rais may perhaps commend 
the line. Acamas I will leave to his 
backers. Into Euripides’ ideas and sources 
I do not wish to inquire,! but here he may 
have wished to remove the discrepancy 
between the Homeric Catalogue and Cyclic 

1 A preference for the Cycle, as historical evidence, 


over the Iliad, is obvious, and not peculiar to the 
younger Euripides. 
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Legend, and to give the house of Theseus 
its definite place at Troy, in the same way 
as he justified the mention of Asteropaeus 
in the later books of the Iliad by insert- 
ing his name among the leaders of the 
Paeonians. 

The difference about the Aenianes may 
be met by altering Touveis 8 &« Kidov frye 
dvw Kat eikoot vias into Tovveds 8 éx Kidouo 
dyev dvo0 kal déka vas, and the noun and 
adjective xigos may excuse the violence 
done to the quantity. 

The variants of fact imply the addition 
or omission of lines, which it would be idle 
to attempt to invent ; moreover I am far 
from suggesting that all Eur.’s disagree- 
ments with Homer were included in his or 
any edition. 

Another combination may be made. I 
have noticed that Euripides’ number 12 for 
the Aenianes’ ships corresponds with the 
fragmentary reading of a papyrus in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri vol. i. It is singular 
that this papyrus adds a line in the Cata- 
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logue, namely, eva idov mAeicrovs Ppvyas 
dvépas aioAorwAovs after 798. It has there- 
fore in one place Euripides’ actual reading 
in the play, in another it resembles Euripides 
in his known characteristic of adding a 
line. I suggest that this second century 
papyrus is in very fact the Evpuridaos. 
‘Ammonius’ quotes it, in the first or 
second century A.D., and there is nothing to 
prove he did not quote it first-hand ; and 
we know that a nameless edition which 
Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt found in a 
papyrus of the third century B.c. was used 
and quoted by Plutarch in the second 
century of our era. 

I do not present this hypothesis as true, 
but as possible. The certainty belonging to 
combinations of surviving statements of 
particulars must always be slight ; and this 
is in most cases, and especially in literary 
history, all the license that Fortune has 
permitted us upon the patient ancients. 

T. W. ALLEN. 





ON THE FRAGMENTS OF EURIPIDES. 


(Nauck’s NuMERATION.) 


Fr. 262 : 
mada oKoTovpaL Tas TUXaS Tas TOV BpoTar, 
€ + > AX , . » = ‘ a dn 
ws Tev peraAAaooovow’ os yap av opadn 
eis 6pOov Eotn xo zply ettuyxa@v TiTveEL. 
ev cannot stand, but extant conjectures do 
not account for themselves. Read ds 

, ’ > L4 ‘ 

amvevpat adrXAdooovcryv (‘how they 
change their winds’), and cf. Eur. H.F. 216 


a , A ‘ nd 
drav beds oor rvevpa petaBarov Txy. 


Fr. 456: 
Tévyrepav b7 rHvd’ eya Sidwpd vor 
wAnyyv. 
Read eivytptrav (‘the blow that gives 
thy quietus ’) and cf. Soph. 0.7. 961 opixpa 
tmadkaa odpar eivale. porn, Trach. 1041 
etvacov, etvacov p’ wkuTéra popw, Ap. Rh. 4, 
1058 etvyrepa vié Epywv. 
Fr. 533: 
Téeprvov To pos por trod’ tro yqv bi ddov 
OKOTOS 
ovd eis dvetpov ovd’ eis dvOpwrous podewt 
Read 
Teptvov TO das por TO 8 imd ynv “Acdov 
OKOTOS 
ovd efs EvepOev 028 és dvOpwrovs pour. 





i.e. ‘but the darkness under earth not one 
knoweth, having come among mankind from 
beneath.’ [The neut. oxdros ought to have 
been frankly accepted : cf. fr. 555]. 


Fr, 555: 
Tod dpxral ws ives ot Oeoi, 

GAN’ 4 Aixn yap kal Kata oxdtos BAErE.... 
The second line is sound (cf. fr. 533). For 
the first I suggest 
ot<K dkpo>dAKTat, Kives Orws, eiciv 

Geoi 
i.e. ‘the vengeance of the Gods is not hasty ; 
they are not like dogs always ready to bite.’ 
Cf. dxpopavys, dxporpadys, axpaxoXos. 


Fr, 674 : 

In Hesych. 2 p. 67 éXicowv: mrEKwv, Wev- 
Sopevos, ork eri edOeias A€ywv, TH Kowov the 
ordinary emendation is 7 xwév. Better, I 
think, is pykvvwr. 


Fr, 730: 
adraca TIleAorovvyngos ebruxel TOS. 
Read vycgov WéAomos (since Tedorov- 
vngos is not a woAts and, as Nauck observes, 
‘mira est [leAorovvnoos forma.’) 
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Fr. 739 : 
ged, hed, TO Hivar watpds edyevods amo 
oonv €xer Hpovnow d&lwud re. 
kav yap mévyns dv tvyxdvyn, xpyoros yeyws 
TYyAnV Exe TW’, dvapeTpovpevos 5€ TWS 
TO TOU TaTpos yevvatov TaheAel TpoT. 
The passage is sound except in the word 
marked. 

Read 6 daives tporw (‘he shows in his 
own character his father’s nobility’). The 
corruption was assisted by a:=e. 


Fr. 813: 
& tA0v6’, dow pev pacrov ef Bapos hepa, 
, ‘ > ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
movot 6€ Kav Gol Kal POopai roAAai Biov 
éveio’. K.T.A. 
[Al. & wAodr’, & rAodre]. 
Read & rrodr’, tows pev «7A. (‘it may 
be very true that...’) 
Fr, 833: 
ris 0 oldev et Lyv Tov8’ & KexAnrar Oaveiv, 
BAS RS tee . he ‘ 
70 Syv O€ OvyoKkev éori ; tAIv Topws Bpotav 
A © one Bape MSs 
vorovow ot BAr€rovres, of 6 dAwAdTES 
ovdev vorovow obd€ KEKTNVTAL KAKA. 
Read zAnv dus, t.e. ‘except (for the know- 
ledge) that...’ 


Fr. 1027 : 
a , , ee eee 
mais ov puAdocoou zpaypatwv aicxpav Taro. 


Read agdas. 
Fr. 1035: 


dvernvos Goris Kai Tra Kaka Wevdy A€ywv 
ov Toicde xpntar Trois Kakois dAnbéow. 
Read 
dvornvos dotis park Paka Wevdy A€ywv 
ov toiade xpnrat partOaxkots ddrdnbeow. 
[Cf. fr. 1036}. 

Fr. 1042: 
dmavreés eopev els TO vouvberciv codoi, 
avtoi 8 duaptavovtes ov yryvwoKoper. 
This may be right, of course. I merely 
wish to observe that when, in Stobaeus, 
there appear drav odddwpev (sic) and drav 
Towpev aS variants to duapravovres, We May 
guess that the original of Stobaeus had orav 
TTALWMEY. 

Fr. 1059, 4-6: 
GAN’ obdev ovtw dewvov ds yuri) KaKov" 
otd av yévorro Typdupa. to.idr’ ev Typady; 
ov’ av Adyos Seifecev. 
towovtov Nauck. I should read 
ovd dv yévorW opapa toto &v ypady. 
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In some other instances I advance sug- 
gestions which may be worth consideration, 
even if the context is not sufficient (or 
sufficiently explicit) to admit of anything 
like certainty. 


Fry, 154: 
<A.> 10 Thy apevtes TO Kata ynv Tysdot 
cov. 
<B.> xevov y's Grav yap Ly tus, edruyxeiv 
Xpewv. 


Probably 76 £@v, as cov and the context 
indicate. 


r, 170: 
ov« €or TeBots iepov GAA tAv Adyos, 
x ‘ SS ae ek ee , , 
Kai Bwpuos airis err’ év dvOpwrov dice. 


Perhaps pPpaces 
Fr. 248, 2 sq. : 


pic® yap ovtTus olrives Ppovotor péey, 
dpovovar 5 Tovdevds re xpnudtwv vrep. 
Perhaps 
gpovortar 8 oidtv Gate xpypmar ev To- 
peur. 


Ir. 271: 
aTyvas SuiKels, ® TEKvov, Tas €ATriOas. 
tody 7) rxn yet: THs TUxys F ody els Tpdzos. 
Read edxy tv xn y« (‘thou boastest in thy 
fortune, it is true’). [The second pers. mid. 
for tragedy is -y, not -e. ] 


Fr. 437: 

bp@ Se rots toAAoiow avOpwrois eyo 

tixtovoav UBpw tiv mapol’ eirpagiav. 
Commentators mostly suspect répo6’. Per- 
haps tatpoOev, the reference being to a 
eitpagia which does not come of personal 
merit or exertion. 


Fr. 528: 

pure Tyvvaixa, éx macav dé oe. 
[al. yuvaixas]. Perhaps puri<y de i> 
yvvatkas. 


_ Fr. 572: 
év éort mavtwv mparov eidévar trode (al. rour/) 


Read d€ov? 
Fr. 578, 3 sqq. : 


efnipov dvOpwror ypappar’ eidévat, 

dor’ ob rapovta movtias brép tAaKos 

raxel kat’ oixous Tavr ériotacbat Kadas, 

maciv tr’ droOvyoKovTa ypappatwv péTpov 

ypawWavras eiretv, Tov AaBovra 8 eidevact. 

The lengthening before 6v in (the prosaic) 
droOvyjoxovra would be unique for tragedy. 
Sealiger gave xpyyuarwv for ypaypdrwv, but 
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perhaps the claims of rayarwv may be 
regarded. Adopting ypyudrwy provisionally, 
I should read 


, 

maiv 8 amrav OvyrKovra xpnuatwv wéTpov 
, “ane ae eer ae 7 > 99% 

ypawavra 7’ eireiv, tov AaBovta tr’ eid€évar. 


Fr, 611: 


Hesych. tévreppacacba dvrarodotvar, émi- 
mAnga. 
Perhaps davra pe ¥ cacbat ( = avrapeipacGat). 


Fr. 643 : 
Bapi tro dpovnp’ Toinois avOparov Kaxod. 
Salmasius gave ddpyp’, with which I should 
suggest 


Bap +01 dopynw 018 y ors avOpworov Kaxod. 


(z.e. his ‘ inflation ’). 


Fr. 815: 
duwoiv 8 éwoiow elrov &s Trovrnptats 
mupides kat Sumerh xretvarT 
[Obiter emend. Erotian. dumerjs 6 ydvos to 
dumerys’ dyvos]. 

Valckenaer restored xavrypia in the first 
line. For the rest read perhaps 
<xpetn>tvp by kal durern kticar 
[For xreivac and xrioa confused see Aesch. 
Cho. 440}. 


Fr, 1046: 
todXod yap xpucod Kai tAovToU 
Kpeioowv TaTpa TwHdpove vaiew. 
‘A .y 4 c , ~ 
TO 02 aUvTpodov dOU Te OvnTtots 
tév Biw xwpett. 
The metre is uncertain. The sense is satis- 
fied with éuBidvar xvpet. 
T. G, Tucker. 





ARISTOPHANICA.--I. 


ACHARNIANS. 


In the earlier part of the parabasis the 
poet praises himself, as he so often does, for 
the courage and true patriotism which he 
has shown. When the allies bring their 
money to Athens, they will all be eager to 
catch sight of the brave and honest poet : 


646 otrw 8 airod wepi ths TOApns 75 TOppw 
kA€os KEL, 
Ore kat Baorrevs, Aaxedaypovioy tiv mpec- 
Beiav Bacavitwr, 


eee : ‘ 
HpoTnoev TpaTa pev K.T.r. 


Now, if ovrw d€ is right, we should expect 
not dre but dore. Someone has suggested 
és in the sense of éore. But, though such a 
és is admissible in poetry and is much 
affected by Xenophon, it is extremely rare 
otherwise and is not (I think) ever found in 
Aristophanes, nor is othere any reason ap- 
parent why it should have got changed to 
ore. If, on the other hand, ore is right, 
ovrw d¢€ refuses to harmonise with it. Re- 
cognising this and remembering Lg. 530 
ovtws vOnoer éxeivos, Elmsley changed otrw 
dé to ovrws,and others, e.g. Dr. Blaydes, have 
followed him. But gq. 530 is not parallel 
and ovtws is not suitable, for there the otrws 
clause winds up the sentence, whereas here 
Ore «.T.A. carries it on, so that oirws would 
have to perform the impossible task of 
looking both backwards and forwards at the 
same time. If otvrws refers to the poet’s 





fame among the Greek allies, the Great 
King’s knowledge of him cannot be brought 
in to illustrate it. 

I have little doubt that Aristophanes 
wrote évrws dé. Truly his fame has spread 
wide. 

In the first place otrws and ovrws are 
frequently exchanged for one another by 
copyists. Which word is the right one in 
this or that passage is immaterial to the 
argument, but it will be found that the 
MSS. often vary between them: e.g. Plato 
Euthyd, 305 &: Theaet. 198 p: Laws, 708 p: 
Critias, 106 a: Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 3: [Arist.] 
Rhet. ad Alex. 1422 a 21. In other places 
the more familiar ovrws has driven out an 
original ovrws altogether, and the latter has 
only been replaced by modern critics. 

In the second place the emphatic dvrws is 
quite at home at the beginning of the 
sentence. Cf. such passages as Plato Soph. 
236 D ovrws, & paxdpe, eopev ev ravraract 
xareryn oxever: Phil. 44 B: Laws, 708 p. 

Finally compare the words of Xenophon 
Hipparch. 5. 9, which resemble our passage 
as much as if they had been written to 
illustrate it: Ovrws yap ovdév Kepdadrewrepov 
év twokeuw amdryns. bTOTE ye Kal ot maides 
otav tailwot wooivoa SvvavTat atatay K.T.X. 

On the use of évrws in Aristophanes see 
Starkie’s note to Wasps 997. 

655. A few lines further on he pretends 
that the Lacedaemonians will try to appro- 
priate him, 
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aAN’ ipeis Tor wy ror’ adnd’, ds Kwpwdyjoe Tao 
OuKaLa. 


So the editors after Tyrwhitt, but the 
MSS. have ddycere, adyjocl’, or adjond’ 
(Van Leeuwen). 

There are reasons for suspecting both the 
grammar and the metre here, and the two 
suspicions confirm one another. As to the 
grammar, if ro. is to be joined with a Hs 
pyro is the established order, not rou #7. 
See, for instance, Soph. 0.0. 1439 pyror B 
adipon, and 1407 prjro we mpds Ocov—py pe 
drysdonré ye: Aesch. P.V. 625. Then the 
division of the anapaestic line should coin- 
cide with the pause of the sense at adjé’, 
not come awkwardly attaching as to what 
precedes and cutting it off from its own 
clause. We can easily remedy this defect 
by writing ws kwpwde? for os kwpwdynce, the 
present tense being at least as suitable. This 
leaves us a syllable short in the first half of 
the verse, and then we see in a moment 
what the poet wrote, 


GAN’ tpeis ov ror wn wor’ adnd’, ds kwpwdel TA 
dikata, 
just as seven lines below he writes od my 
700 ada. The ddyoere of the MSS. does, 
therefore, in a way, represent the true 
meaning, and may somehow have grown 
out of it. The MSS. certainly help to show 
that the line as usually printed is not right. 
In the next line (656) gyciv & tas 
TOAAG Oidagew dyad” x.7.A., Hamaker has with 
reason demurred to diddgev, considering the 
ta BéAtiota SiddoKwv in the very same sen- 
tence, and suggested ér dpacev. Before 
finding his suggestion in Blaydes’ note, I 
had thought of zoujoewv. 


683 rovOopifovres 5¢ yypa Td AOw zpocéc- 

TOMLEV, 

> < a“ 398 > 4 A , ‘ 

ovx dpavres ovdey ef py THS Sikns THY 
mrAvynv 

6 d€ veavias Eautd oTovddcas Evvyyopetv 

eis TaXos Tata Evvartwv oTpoyyvAots Tots 
pypace. 


The difficulty of 685 is well-known. 
Elmsley and others following him think we 
may make veavias accusative plural or read 
veaviav, and translate ‘but the other (the 
adversary) having taken care to have young 
men (a young man) assisting him in the 
prosecution (or prosecuting for him) engages 
us and strikes, &c,’ But (1) if the prosecu- 
tor could call in a young spark to help him, 
so could the defendant: (2) nothing can get 
over the awkwardness of language by which 
the prosecutor, after calling in an assistant, 
NO. CXXXV. VOL. XV. 
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is himself said to carry on the fray, when 
the meaning must be that it is the veavias 
who wate vvdrrwy &e., because the gist of 
the whole passage is the opposition of young 
and old. Dr. Merry rightly points out the 
difficulty of describing the prosecutor as 
‘doing per se what he is really doing per 
alium.’ 

But neither is Merry’s own explanation 
at all satisfactory. He explains that ‘the 
young barrister’ (6 dé veavias) is only anxious 
to ‘advance himself personally’ (aura 
évvnyopetv). This strains the use of the 
dative and does not give us a really good 
sense. What is there to show that this is 
the young man’s one desire? He is not 
represented as spoiling his case by display 
of cleverness. He does just what is effectual, 
that is, he bewilders and silences the old 
man opposed to him. What proof of self- 
seeking is there in this? 

The only emendation that deserves con- 
sideration is one made by a modern Greek 
scholar and adopted by Van Leeuwen in his 
recent edition of the play as emendatio 


praestantissima. Kontos proposes 6 48€ 


veavias éav Tw oTovdacas Evvynyopy. 
This is certainly ingenious, though the 
hypothetical éay is not very satisfactory to 
e; but I think we may perhaps do better. 
With the insertion of one letter I would 
read 


€ \ , oe 2 A , a 
0 be VEAVLAS €7T QuTW, orovoacas éuvnyopeiv, 


K.T.A., 


taking éx’ aird in the sense of ‘ matched 
against him,’ ‘told off to deal with him.’ 
So of the champions who are matched 
against others in the Septem we read (447) 


2 >. 22 > ~ > , ‘ > >» 

avip 8 én’ aird, kei oropapyds éor’ ayav, 
’ ° = 

aldwy téraxtat Anua 


and again (620) 


opus 8 én’ aitd hota Aacbévous Biav 
€xOpogevov wvAwpov avritagopev. 


So in Thue. with rerayOar, 2. 70. 1. Adyous 
mpooepovet ... TOlS OTpaTnyois... Tois ext 
odhior reraypevors : 3. 13. 3. ai de (vies) ef’ Hiv 
teraxarat, and in Theaet. 172 £ the adversary 
in court dvdyknv exwv éedéornxev. In these 
passages there is no doubt a verb added, but 
it does not seem necessary. We might 
possibly attach éx’ aire to évvnyopeiv, if we 
cared to do so. For myself I would rather 
point it off as above with a comma. 

No one should take exception to airé on 
the ground that it has no one to refer to, as 
mpooéorayev is plural. It is common in 

AA 
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Greek to pass thus from plural to singular 
(we, they, a man, &c.) or from singular to 
plural; and Aristophanes in particular 
indulges in this confusion of numbers to a 
surprising extent, e.g. Thesm. 789 


> , > , an 2 ” > a 
ei xaxov éopev, Ti yapeib’ jas, eimep GAnOas 
Kakov éopev, 
> , a, > - a) 
Kamayopevere pnt e€eOeiv pt 
aA@vat ; 


exxvpacav 


Let any one study Clouds 988-9: Wasps 
552-558 and 564-568: Peace 639-641: 
Frogs 1071-1076: Eccles. 663-672, and he 


will not hesitate over aira. 


717 xagedavvew xpi Td Aovrov Kav pvyy Tes 
Cnucodv 
Tov yepovta TH yEepovTt, Tov véov dé TO véw. 
It seems hopeless to try to make sense of 
xiv dvyn tis. But Blaydes’ ofA (or ddd) 
and Van Leeuwen’s o¢aAq are too far from 
gvynto be at all probable. The editors do 
not seem to notice the scholium on this 
passage : kav égeAavvew xpy kav puyp Lypwodr, 
imo yépovtos TovTo mac xew Tov yépovra. There 
is no room in the verse for kav é&eAavvew— 
é€eAavvew must be right from the parallel 
in Antiphanes—but the scholium may point 
to something like kav @uyq tes Lyprot. 

To these remarks on the parabasis I will 
only add that the é¢ ob ye with which it starts 
(628) ought to be é& obre, one of Blaydes’ 
suggestions. ’Eé¢ obre is a recognised expres- 
sion in verse (e.g. Hum. 25: Pers. 762), 
whereas é£ ob ye is probably unique nor do I 
see what ye would mean. 


But before leaving the Acharnians there 
are one or two other passages I would ask 
leave to say a few words about. One is the 
offer of Dicaeopolis in 318 


Kav ye py A€éw Sixara pnde TO TANG Soxd, 
imtp émiEnvov Geadjow tHv Kepadiv Exwv A€yew. 


Editors are pretty well agreed now that 
the last line cannot be right. The dactyl in 
tiv kepadnv is inadmissible. We need not 
lay stress on the illogical expression of the 
offer (if I don’t convince the people, I will 
speak with my head on a block), for it is only 
an abbreviation, as Van Leeuwen says, and 
probably many readers never notice it. jv 
and ¢ are indeed often used in this way, on 
the chance that, but the clause containing 
them does not usually come first. But the 
awkwardness of A€yew after yi Adgw is con- 
siderable. All sorts of substitutes for cepadnv 
have been proposed (d€pyv, epaynv, Adpvyy’), 
or other alterations of the line suggested. 





Porson strangely thought rov Képadov might 
be read. Keeping in view the two defects 
indicated and believing Ayer to be 
wrong as well as xepadyv, I am inclined to 
put forward the somewhat bold suggestion 
that ri kepadny éxwv A€yev is nothing more 
than a gloss or explanation which has taken 
the place of some more striking expression. 
The poet might for instance very well 
write 


imétp éxvEnvov “OeAjow Tov mepi Wryx7s Spapeiv. 


He uses this expression in Wasps 375, 
rouow Saxeiv THY Kapdiav Kat Tov Tepi Wyijs 
Spdmov Spapeitv. I add some other passages 
which illustrate the expression, and which 
illustrate also in some cases the ellipse of 
Spopos or ayiv: Ll, 22. 161 epi Wryjs Oéov 
"Extopos immodayoco: Herod. 7. 57. 2 zepi 
€wurod tpexuv: 8. 74.1 epi tod ravrds 7dy 
Spopov Odovres: tb. 102. 4 moddAods dyavas 
dpapéovra tept opewv adirav: 9. 37. 3 tpéxwv 
wept THs Wuyns: Eur. Phoen. 1330 Sond 9 
dyava tov mepi Wuxis, Kpéov, non mempayxOat : 
Xen. Mem. 3. 12. 1 6 epi vis Wuxijs Tpos 
Tovs modeuious dyov: R.L. 10. 2 xvpiovs rod 
wept THs Wuxns adyavos: de Re Hg. 7. lla 
horse tov avtropva (i.e. Spduov or tpdxor) 
diarpoxafwv: Plat. Theaet. 172 © epi Wryxijs 
6 dpopos: Polyb. 18. 35. 6 édv, 7d dy Acyo- 
pevov, Tpéxwor THY éxxarnv and so l. 87. 3: 
Zenob, 4. 85 Aayas Tov wepi Tov KpEedv TpéexeL : 
Plut. Mor. 1087 B THY TEepl TOV KpEaV emdget : 
Dion. Hal, Jsocr. 12 rov rept Wuyxijs tpéxovrt 
kivduvov év Sicacrais: Aleiphr. 3. 72. 1 rov epi 
Wuxis dyava tréeuevav : Philostr. Vit. Apollon. 
dpapetobai twa imép ths Yoxns adyova. Cf. 
further the constant omission of dpduos or 
éyov with such words as 6 ddAtxos, 6 daAcrys, 
&e, e.g. Laws 833 a B 6 76 oradiov dptAdr- 
copevos . . . Sevrepos S& 6 Tov SiavAov xai 
tpitos 6 Tov édimmuov Kat 59 Kal Térapros 6 Tov 
ddAryov: and in Aristophanes such elisions 
in other phrases as riwav tiv paxpav, dixdoat 
pilav, vavpaynoa piav, érépwv eyxeov, yewpyetv 
moAAqv. 

In 481 below Dicaeopolis exclaims & 6vp’ 
. «+ Gp’ olo@ doov tov ayav’ dywvt Taxa, 
péd\Xwv brép Aakedatpoviwy avdpav déyev ; 
410 AIK. Evperidy EYP. ri AeAaxas ; AIK. 

avaBadnv zrovets, 
éfov xatafsadnv ; ov érds xwAors 

TOLEls. 

Grap ti Ta pax’ ek tpaywoias eyes, 
éoOnr’ ehewjv ; ovK eros mrwxors 

Travels. 


The idea that dvaBadyv here and in 399 
means wpstairs ought to be dismissed once 
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for all. (1) The sense with the legs up is 
established beyond any reasonable doubt by 
the occurrence of dvaBadnv xabjoba in Plut. 
Mor. 336 c uv. Wyttenbach: Dio Chrys. 
62. p. 323: Athen. 528 F (all apparently 
taken from Ctesias): by Pollux’ recognition 
of the phrases dvaBadyv xabjpevos (3. 90) and 
dvaBadnv xabitew 6. 175: and by the passage 
in Plutus 1123 where Hermes, now out of 
work, says vuvi d¢ rewdv dvaBadnv évaravomat. 
The repeated junction with the idea of sitting 
really admits of no other interpretation, and 
the dvaBadyv of Hermes emphasises the 
notion of inactivity. (2) On the other hand 
the sense upstairs is not established for any 
passage anywhere. It is true that a scholiast 
here says 70 avaBadyv avw tovs rodas exw emi 
tYnAod térov Kabnpevos: and so Suidas dva- 
Badnvy éf’ tous dvw rors mddas exew Kai 
xoac6a. These explanations at first sight 
seem to jumble the two suggested meanings 
together, unless indeed we are to put a stop 
before the éi tyyAot and the éd’ dWous respec- 
tively ; but perhaps those phrases mean no 
more than the height, e.g. the couch, on which 
the feet rest. On Plut. 1123 the scholia say 
nothing of a tyydds roros: they give the 
alternatives of legs up and feet crossed. No 
passage elsewhere has yet been cited in 
which the meaning upstairs seems needed, 
and it is probable that the scholiasts had no 
more to go on than we have. (3) Euripides 
is evidently brought out by the eccyclema, 
and there is not the slightest reason for 
thinking that this or anything like it could 

be worked except on the ordinary level. 
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An eccyclema on the first floor is a thing 
unheard of. (4) The point of oix érds xwAods 
trovets, no wonder you bring in lame people, is 
not the danger of falling down from an 
upper story. Why should adults be unable 
to take care of themselves? It is the sug- 
gestion of inability to walk conveyed by the 
reclining or half-reclining attitude. If the 
poet does not put down his own legs (xara- 
Baivew 408 : xataBadynv 411: of. Phaedo 61 c) 
and get up, no wonder his characters can’t 
use theirs. 

Line 412 presents considerable difficulty 
tomy mind. The meaning of course must 
be that his wearing rags himself accounts 
for the raggedness of his heroes, just as 
his not using his legs accounted for their 
being lame. But then the point of this is 
spoiled if he is said to wear rags taken from 
tragedy. The rags of tragedy should come 
from his own, not his own from tragedy. 
We must not go behind his rags and start 
with (1) ragged heroes, whose tatters he 
then (2) takes and wears, and therefore (3) 
naturally produces new heroes in rags. The 
joke is lost, if the thing does not begin with 
him. To avoid this, I have sometimes 
thought of writing «is tpaywdiav for ék 
tpaywoias, éx and els being liable to confusion 
(EK, EIC), and taking it to mean ‘to write 
tragedy in,’ ‘for tragedy.’ But I am not 
very well satisfied with that. 


549 Should we write 


doKouvs, TpoTwThpas, Kadous dvoupevwr I 
HERBERT RICHARDS. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF THE PARIAN MARBLE.—IL. 


At line 46 we recover the assistance of 
the Marble itself, and can to some extent 
control the restoration of the text by ves- 
tiges of letters or measurement of gaps. 
Unfortunately the upper part of the Oxford 
fragment, especially the right hand corner, 
has suffered very severely even since Selden’s 
time, and the centre of the lower part of the 
new Par an fragment is entirely obliterated. 

It would be tedious to notice here all the 
small corrections to be made in the text by 
deciphering a few more letters already 
rightly supplied, or changing the divisions 
of lines. I confine these notes to more 


material alterations, except where it seems 


desirable to confirm or confute a doubtful 
restoration. 

If I am right in reverting to Selden and 
splitting up Boeckh’s Ep. 76 into three, the 
number of epochs on the Arundel Marble 
will become 80. I have denoted the epochs 
of the new Parian fragment by the letters 
of the alphabet (a, b, c,—i and j, v and w 
counted as one), and when these run short 
by the same letters doubled (aa, bb, cc). 


II. 


Ep. 30. Lines 45-47. ’Aq’ ob P[ei]uv 6 
"Apyeios eOnpevole ra pw Je[tpa, Kal || crabpa] 
AA2 
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KATETKEVACE, Kal VOuLTpa apyupodtv ev Aiyivyt 
érroinoey, k.T.A. 

Kareoxevace is certain, and I fancy I can 
make out -afya. In any case orafua seems 
to be required by the verb. For the fact 
compare Strabo 358, quoting Ephorus. 

Boeckh was betrayed by Forster’s notes 
into reading d]vecxevace. He rejected oraOua, 
which had been inserted by Prideaux and 
Chandler. 


Ep. 31. Lines 47-48. We must restore 
Svpaxov[ooas, for the name is spelt with oo 
wherever it is preserved on the Marble. 
So too [Svpaxovecav] must be read in Ep. 
53 


Ep. 32. Line 48. "Hpéev is distinctly 
legible. Boeckh has jp[x]ev. 


Ep. 33. Lines 48-49. The substance of 
this epoch is lost, and there is not sufficient 
material for a restoration, although Baum- 
garten’s suggestion, that Archilochus was 
mentioned, is plausible. But the dating 
clause is preserved—éry HHHHAP III, apxov- 
tos ’AOyvnot AYZIA. Now Pausanias (IV, 
15, 1) says according to the received text 
that in the 4th year of the 23rd Olympiad 
"AOnvaiors TAnoias jpxev. And Palmerius, 
objecting to the genitive Avoia, suggested 
that TAnoia might be substituted. Boeckh 
was ready to swallow the genitive as a 
Parian form, but adopted the suggestion 
TAyoia, suspecting that Selden had mis- 
read the letters. But Selden’s reading is 
confirmed by vestiges of AYE still visible 
on the stone, and, even granting that 
Pausanias intended the same archon, we 
might argue that Pausanias is to be cor- 
rected by the Marble (as Lydiat hinted) 
rather than the Marble by Pausanias. 
Selden’s reading however appears to be 
incomplete. AYIA will not fill the space 
before the Ad’ ov which follows. There is 
room for about three letters more. I pro- 
pose therefore to read Avovd[dov], and get 
rid of the anomalous genitive. 

Ep. 34. Lines 49-50. ’Ad’ ob Tépravdpos 
6 Aepdeveos 6 Ada Bus tovs vouovrs TOY... . 
A... QN...4.. OYZEOAIAYAHT 
.. |... . AHZE kat riv Eurpoode povor- 
Knv pereotynoey, ér[y] K.7.d. 

The end of line 49, from about vo in 
vouous, has been broken off since Selden’s 
copy was made, and I do not believe that 
Forster’s collator ever saw it. At the be- 
ginning of line 50 there is rather more 
room than Selden allowed, but nothing can 
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now be read for certain before xa‘. Boeckh 
restores on the model of Palmerius rods 
vopovs Tor[s xO Ja[ pwd]ar | é.]8[ ager], ods [x]at 
aiAnr[ ys ovv-||-nv|Anoe. But his restoration 
seems forced, and the relative clause parti- 
cularly inept. Perhaps rovs vopovs toils 
trav tlafAajav [éravop6]odcGa aidnr[dv || 
éroAu|noe might stand. AidAnrav would be 
in antithesis to Terpander, the xBapwods. 


Ep. 36. Lines 51-52. The double o in 
Lvpaxovocars is plainly legible. There seems 
to be just enough room for [yew]udpwr, 
although it is a tight fit and the letters are 
gone. 


Ep. 38. Lines 53-54. Boeckh’s insertion 
of [év AcA-||-pots] is unnecessary. Line 54 
began with oredavirys. N is to be added to 
AOnvyor. 


Ep. 39. Lines 54-56. ’Ad’ ob év ’AO[yv]ats 
kopwl[dav xolplos nip|On [orn|odr|r-||-wv 
mpo|rwov “Ikapiewv, etpdvtos Loveapiwvos, Kat 
dOdov éreOn mpatov icyddu[v] aporxo[s] xat 
oivov me[t|p[nrHs, ery x.7.A. 

Boeckh has [ory|odv[rwv ai-||-rov] trav 
"Ixaptewv. But in the first place Selden 
evidently took his [ANI to be the end of 
line 54, for he put no dots after it, and the 
stone seems to confirm him.! Secondly the 
article before "Ikapéwy is contrary to the 
usual practice of the Marble.* 

After OINOY Selden has, ...EP.... 
O=....., Which may be variously in- 
terpreted. Bentley (Phal. 209) restored 
oivov dydopeds from Plutarch, de cupid. 
divit. 8, and is followed by Boeckh, who 
takes Selden’s EP to represent EY, and OF 
to be the end of dpxovrjos. Perhaps EP may 
only be ET in éry, but I think I can read 
ME.P after oivov, which would give 
petpyris, and Selden may have read the E 
and the P but missed the T between them. 


Ep. 41. Lines 56-57. “Ad¢’ of Kpoioos 
[eg] ’Aoias [cis] AeAgo[d]s A. . 
[ ern HHF JAAAAIL, apxovtos ’A@yvnoiN 
EY OYdyjpov. 

The N at the end of ’A@jvyow and the 
archon’s name, which had been correctly 


1 The right edge of the stone is a little less hope- 
lessly disintegrated than most of the right upper 
corner, and I fancy I can detect SAN in spite of 
Dr. Mill (Bentley, Phal. 207). ‘ 

2 And therefore I suspect its insertion before 
’A@nvalois in Ep. 19. 
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elicited from Selden’s TQOYAHMOY,! are 
legible on the stone. 

Most editors have supplied a[zéoreAev] in 
the lacuna, and Boeckh fancying that the 
line was shorter than its neighbours hazards 
the suggestion dréoreAev Aicwrov pavtevad- 
pevov. I think that what was foremost in 
the chronicler’s mind was rather the offer- 
ings of Croesus than his envoys. I should 
supply alréreuwe ra dvabypara|. Compare 
Herod. I, 14 and 51. The shortness of the 
line is largely illusory, and due to Selden’s 
having written ,| to represent the whole 
word ’A@jvyon. 


Ep. 42, Lines 57-58. ’Ad’ ob Kipos 6 
Ilepoav Baowrteds Sapdeas EXaBe wai Kpotcov 
ee / HEZDAA.... werd. 

Boeckh following the lead of Palmerius 
reads id [Iv0ia]s opadlévta eLirypyoer, ern 
HHP AAP III, dpxovros ’AGyvyar . . .- Hv || de] 
kat ‘Imzavag «7.4. But this supplement 
expands line 57 to the outrageous length of 
something like 150 letters. The simplest 
remedy would be to omit é{wypyoev, for the 
chronicler uses the word éAaBe of persons as 
well as places (cf. line 7 of the new 
fragment), or possibly izo|zp}jo[a]s [)]pa- 
{vcev would not be too far from the text. 


Ep. 48. Lines 58-59. Boeckh’s restor- 
ation runs ’Adq’ ot @éams 5 rorys [épavy], 
mparos ds edidake [Sp]a[ua ev dlor[e, cai élr- 
€0n 5 [t]payos [A6Aov], ern K.7.A. 

It is diflicult to fit this version to the 
traces on the stone, but it is equally difficult 
to suggest another. One point however 
may be noted. Dr. Mill’s zparos os (v. 
Bentley Phal. 240), whether right or 
wrong, is easily recognisable, and the TT 
is particularly distinct. But éfdavy would 
only fill half the space between zourys and 
mpatos. Moreover the word seems to me 
to savour of the Heroic age and to be in- 
applicable to a poet so late as Thespis. 
There is a wide field for conjecture, but I 
fancy the vestiges give a slight preference 
to a word ending in -rto or perhaps -aro. 


Ep. 44. Line 59. The stone supports 
éBacrkevoe against éBacideve, and does not 
preclude reading |! for II} in the numeral. 


1 | believe that a similar misreading underlies the 
curious passage at the beginning of the forty-first 
chapter of the Aristotelian ’A@nvatwy modcteia, where 
the writer, or his authority, is thinking of the 
archon Euthydemus who succeeded Pythodorus in 
the year 431, and we ought to read Soxovvtos 5€ Sixalws 
Tov Shou (z.e. originally Ev@vdhuov) AaBeiv Thy [érw- 
vupilav K.7.A. 
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Ep. 45. Lines 59-61. ’Ad’ of ‘Appddios 
cat [’Apirroye|itwv darexre[ evar || “Irra|pxov 
Tleowrpdrov /.. A.. ON kal ’AOnvaio 
k7t.A. After TLeowrpdrov Selden has 
A....... ON. I give the letters as I 
should read them on the stone. The sup- 
plement ’A[@nvav ripavvjov, adopted by 
Boeckh from Prideaux, is much too long. 
Perhaps [rvp]a[vvjov might stand, but the 
traces rather favour [8:a]8[0x Jov. 

The name of the archon according to 
"AO. wod. 19 was “Apzraxridys, and the traces 
on the marble point to ’A@jvyoN 


ALP |P'|[axridov). 


Ep. 46. Line 61. Boeckh gives the date 
as éry EHHAAA ATIIII], dpxovros ’APjvnow 
[’I]oaydpov. I should read [| on the stone 
for III], and AYZaydpov is quite plain. If 
the chronicler intended Isagoras and the 
year 508 one would expect P (245). MI 
ought to mean the year 509, and we do not 
know the archon of that year. He may 
have been named Lysaguras, or the 
chronicler may have put Isagoras in 509, 
or the marks on the stone may be deceptive. 


Ep. 47. Lines 61-62. Selden has *Ad’ 
od ee ini Lee eT ee 
EN ‘A@nvnow, éry x.7.X., out of which Boeckh 
spins a yarn about an imaginary Nestor, or 
Neileus, son of Hippias, who may have been 
caught in a plot to bring back the tyrant 
and put to death. I should read ME rather 
than NE, and have little doubt that we have 
to restore Me[Aav]irzi| dys 
nojev ’AOyvnow. After MeAawrzidys I see 
M, which naturally suggests M[yAvos], and 
although it is not easy to fit into the space 
I think this suggestion is the most probable, 
and preferable to peAe for example. With 
‘Iria disappears the last of Boeckh’s Parian 
forms. 


Ep. 48. Lines 62-64. “Aqd’ od » 
Mapadavi payn éyevero ’AOnvaiors mpos Tors 
Ilépoas “Ap[radpevea td]v Aapeiov aded[ pe-|l- 
dotv cat Aari|y tov otpatyyov, Wv évixwv 
’AOnvatot, rn x.T.A. 

The interval shown in Selden’s copy 
between [Iépoas and ’Ap|tadpévea] does not 
exist, so we cannot insert [kai]. On the 
other hand there is more room than Selden 
allows at the beginning of line 63. I have 
given the obvious restoration, but I fear it 
is 2 or 3 letters too long for the space, and 
suspect that we must either read xai A@]r[c]v 


me, is 
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otparnyov, or allow that the chronicler has 
confused father and son and restore ddeA[¢- 
\|-dv kat AGrijv. The Hv before évixwy is on 
the stone, as Boeckh rightly inferred from 
Forster’s notes. 


Ep. 49. Lines 64-65. Boeckh wrongly 
inserted Iepoav after Baciieve, where there 
is no room for it and the E of éry is still 
legible. Selden notes that the numeral may 
be read as either HHA|AP or AM. The 
stone rather favours the latter, and we should 
expect 226, because the chronicle normally 
puts the archons before the year 399 one 
year above their orthodox dates. There 
seems to be no N at the end of ’A@nvncr. 


Ep. 50. Lines 65-66. Add 6 between 
Sryoixopos and zonrys, as Boeckh desired. 


Ep. 52. Lines 67-69. The last clause 
ought to run kai 7d wip épin é{v || Se]xeAcar 
mepi tiv Airvnv. Selden mistook the E in 
év for K, and left too much space at the 
beginning of line 69. There was therefore 


p2¢7 


a natural tendency to look for éjpvyxev, 
which Palmerius suggested, or éfpvy as in 
the parallel passage of Thucydides (IIT. 116). 
I imagine that Forster’s collator approached 
the marble with the expectation of seeing PP, 
and that his eye fell upon EPMO (in @eppo- 
mvdats) exactly above EP YH two lines higher 
up, which in the present condition of the 
stone is at first sight most deceptively like 
EPPY. Hence the pencil note in Forster’s 
margin ‘EPPYHK,’ and the subsequent 
correction in ink ‘EPYHK recte.’ But 
Boeckh was misled into reading éppvin xdov || 
év XuxeAig. Chandler seems to have looked 
at the stone, for he suggests épvy[ce, mis- 
taking E for =, and omits the K. The 
stone confirms Boeckh’s Airvnv for Airviav. 

Ep. 54. Lines 70-71. There is no N 
at the end of the first "A@jvyo.. One would 
rather restore 214 than 213 for the numeral 
(see note on Ep. 49), but it is a tight fit. 
So also Ep. 60, ete. 

Ep. 55. Lines 71-72. The =F in 
Xvpaxovecdv is plain. So too Ep. 62. 

Ep. 56. Line 72. ’Awndiwvos is clearly 
legible, not -oros. 

Ep. 59. Lines 74-75. Ef is clearly 
legible, not EN. 

Ep. 63. Lines 77-78. ‘A@nvynor, not 
"AOnvynow. 


Ep. 64. Lines 78-79. The stone clearly 
gives 92, not 91, for the age of Sophocles at 
the time of his death. 

As to the archon, KadXiov rod PPU. EPOY 
is plainly legible, but as zporépov is evidently 
repeated from Ep. 59 by one of those slips 
of which we have seen an example in Ep. 27, 
it does not necessarily follow that we must 
read Sevrépov here and not zpirov, although 
the former is perhaps the easier and more 
natural. 


Ep. 66. Lines 79-80. Surely [xarpdOov, 
rather than [éravfAOor, of || wer]a Kvpov ava- 
Bavres would be the natural word. The stone 
confirms the A before Kvpov. I cannot see 


O between Swxparys and giAdcodos, and 
there does not appear to be any room for it. 


Ep. 67. Lines 80-81. ’Aq’ ob ’Ap[ilor 
evixy-||-cev] ’AOnvnow, érn 
HAAADP, apxovros ’AGynvnow ’Apurtoxparous. 
Tread AP[I|=T[O or AP[I|ZT[A, the 
last letter might be either. Chandler gives 
AP, Forster Al. Chandler restored ’A[o7v- 
ddpas mparov edidagev], (cf. Diod. Sic. XIV. 
43), which Boeckh accepted with the quali- 
fication ‘valde incertum supplementum.’ 
There were many poets with names in Arist- 
living about the time, but I know no evi- 
dence to connect any one of them with a 
victory, probably a first victory, in the year 
399-8. 


Ep. 68. Lines 81-82. ’Ad’ of II[oA] vidos 
SyAvpBpravis SHvpapBur eviknoey ’AOnvycw, 
éry k.T.A. 

YIAO® is certain and [ very probable. 
There can be no doubt that MoAvidos is right. 
The date is lost, but the limits 399 to 380 
cover the acme of Polyidus, and a reference 
to him would be in every way appropriate. 
I cannot see how Chandler arrived at =, or 


Forster’s collator at O, for Tl. SyAvuBpravos 
had already been reached by Flach, but as 
applied to Polyidus it appears to give us a 
new fact. Baumgarten guessed Polyidus 
(or Timotheus), but met with little atten- 
tion. 


Ep. 71. Tine 83. ’Adq’ ot ’Aorvdduas 
"AGjvnow evixnoev, ern HP III, dpxovros 
"AOjvnow ’Aoteiov' Karexdn S@ tére KAL 


Boeckh, like his predecessors, followed 
the cue suggested by Aristotle Meteor. I. 6 
and Diodorus XV. 50, and restored xarexay 
de rére alta Tov otpavov 7 zupivy Soxis]. The 
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suggestion was plausible, but, I believe, 
illusory. Karexay, which is quite clear on 
the stone, is a very strange word to use of a 
comet, as Dopp felt when he attempted to 
resolve it into xai ékéy. But a more natural 
restoration is ready to hand. A fourth 
century inscription of Delphi (Homolle in 
Bull. de Corr. hell. XX. p. 679, Dittenberger 
no. 93, who give further references) alludes 
to the destruction of the temple there in 
the words éf[et]||6 vads xat[exa}-||-vOy. M. 
Homolle argues that there is only room for 
two letters after xar, and therefore rejects 
xat[exa]v6n, which had been originally pro- 
posed by Schmidt, Pomtow, and Ditten- 
berger. But it is obvious from the photo- 
graph which he publishes that there is no 
physical impossibility in supplying the three 
letters—they would only be a little crowded. 
On the other hand the year of Asteius, 373, 
is the very year fixed upon by M. Homolle 
for the destruction of the temple, and when 
we put the Parian Marble, which records 
the burning down of something in the year 
373, beside the Delphic inscription, we can 
hardly refuse to interpret them in the light 
of one another, and read in the one case 
éx[ei] 6 vads Kar exa]v@n, and in the other 
karexan dé Tore me 6 év AeAdois vads]. 

This is not the place for a detailed dis- 
cussion of the archaeological and other 
evidence as to the destruction of the Delphic 
temple. A full and lucid account of the 
problem will be found in M. Homolle’s 
admirable paper, and I am aware of the 
objections which may be brought against 
my suggestion. But I hold that the burden 
of proof has now been shifted on to those 
who would deny that the temple was burnt 
down, and that evidence which might suffice 
to set aside statements of Macrobius or 
‘Epaphus’ will not be conclusive against the 
convergent testimony of the two inscriptions. 

Boeckh rejected ‘istud xat,’ but it is 
adequately supported by parallel cases in 
lines 13, 15, and 18 of the new fragment. 


Ep. 72. Lines 83-85. After Ppacrxdr«iSov 
Forster’s notes add KAIOAA!.. A (kai 6 
"AN éavdpos x.7.A.). The traces on the stone 
favour the omission of the O, which Boeckh 
wished away. I do not feel confident that 
the collator really read all the letters. 


Ep. 73. Line 85. The stone has “ImepAvos 
for ‘Iwepaios. 


Ep. 74, Lines 86-87. I should restore 
Tlepdixxas 6 ’Aprvrov in place of IroAeuatos 6 
’Adwpiryns. Ptolemy was not the legitimate 
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sovereign, and there is no room for a notice 
of Perdiccas’ accession before Ep. 77 (76), 
which certainly referred to Philip. 


Ep. 75, Lines 87-88. ‘Ad’ ob Puxeis 7d 
év AeAdois palyreiov karéAaBov » €™ 
HII, dpxovros ’AGn]}-||-vyor Kydpiooddpov. 

After Ae\dgois Forster’s notes have IPON, 
which is suspiciously like a conjecture, 
although Dopp seems to have persuaded 
himself that he could see the P on the 
squeeze. I should read MA on the stone, 
which gives palvreiov. KaréAaBov, which 
Boeckh retained from Baumgarten, is prob- 
ably right, but not long enough to fill the 
whole space. KydioAPov is plainly 
legible. 

The restoration of the date raises a diffi- 
cult question. The year of Kephisodorus is 
according to the accepted list 366-5 B.c., or 
by the reckoning of the Marble éry HIl. 
But all historical authority puts the seizure 
of Delphi in or about the year of Agathocles, 
357-6. And the archon before Agathocles 
was, according to the received authorities, 
named Kephisodotus. Lydiat, Prideaux, 
Chandler, Clinton, and Boeckh therefore 
suppose that the name Kephisodorus was 
either an alternative reading in the lists for 
the archon of 358-7, or a mistake of the 
chronicler’s (or mason’s) for Kephisodotus, 
and restore the numeral 94. But this 
solution, however plausible at first sight, 
leads to serious difficulties. It is only made 
possible by the desperate expedient of 
throwing the whole of the next two and a 
half lines, from Ad’ ot Tiydfeos down to 
dpxovtos ’AOnvnow ’AyaboxAc ous, into one 
epoch, in defiance of the usages of the Marble 
and historical probability. Admitting, there- 
fore, that a confusion between the two 
archons lies at the root of the blunder, I 
prefer to think with Palmerius and Miiller 
that the chronicler has thrust back the 
seizure of Delphi to the year 366 simply to 
suit the name Kephisodorus. Boeckh could 
not believe that he could be guilty of an 
error of eight years or more, but Boeckh 
seems to me to have misconceived the method 
of the compiler, who is not (I take it) com- 
posing a chronological abstract of Greek 
history, political and literary, but having 
made a collection of historical facts, which 
he could by literary or monumental evidence 
connect with certain archons (or reigns), he 
arranges them in chronological sequence and 
calculates their dates from the list of archons. 
In other words the archon gives the evidence 
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for the numeral, not the numeral for the 
archon. This procedure would, I think, go 
far to explain the apparently arbitrary 
selection of the facts recorded. They are 
those facts about which the compiler hap- 
pened to have the required information at 
hand. 


Epp. 76, 77, 78. Lines 88-90. (76) ’Ad’ 
ov Tinobeos Bwoas ern PAAAA érededrycey, 
éx[9 apxovtos ’A@nvyct ]). (77) PA¢’ 
ov Pikurros 5 ’Apitvrov Mal-||-Kedovwv Bacia- 
ever, kal ’Aprogépéns eredeirycer, "Qyos be 6 
vids BlacwWeva, ery PAAAAD, dpyovtos 
’AOnvno. KadAuyjdous]. (78) [’Ad’ ob 
"AOnry-||-ow] evixnoe, erm PAAAAIII, ap- 
xovtos ’AOynvnow ’AyaboxX<[ovs. 

All those who date Ep. 75 at 358 B.c. are 
obliged to combine these three epochs into 
one. Instead of the natural ér|7 Boeckh 
restores ér[eAevrnoev 5é Kai Tepdixxas x.7.d, a 
form of expression which never occurs on 
the Marble except after the date, where a 
supplement or postscript is tacked on at the 
end of an epoch. Secondly there are grave 
historical objections to setting the accession 
of Philip and of Ochus in the year of 
Agathocles, 357. Thirdly it is singular to 
find the accession of the kings sandwiched 
in between two literary notices ; for éviknorev 
probably refers to an agonistic not a military 
victory, not merely on a simple enumeration 
of the instances, but also because no very 
famous battle was fought in the year of 
Agathocles, and because, where the word 
évixnoev ends a clause in the chronicle, it 
always does refer to a literary or musical 
contest. Lastly the length of the combined 
epoch is suspicious, although not beyond all 
parallel. 

For {|| in the last numeral Forster’s notes 
give ||, which is certainly all that can now 
be read, but the two strokes are rather wide 
apart, and faint traces on the stone between 
them may indicate a lost third, and although 
it is hard to account for the obliteration of 
this middle stroke while the others remain 
distinctly legible, yet its former existence 
seems sufficiently attested by Selden and 
Chandler and the orthodoxy of this part of 
the Marble in its dates for the archons. 

epodv after BlacAeve is unnecessary, cf. 
Ep. 49. 


Ep. 79. Lines 90-92. Nothing is left 
before the date except é]yévero. I do not 
believe in Boeckh’s 6 zpds rots Pwxeis oAEMOS. 
And the date is one year too late for the 
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birth of Alexander, which was first suggested 
by Prideaux. 

At the beginning of line 92 are some 
remnants of what was evidently a post- 
script after the archon’s name. Selden has 
ee ZTOMPOS....T... TOYTOY, 
which is more like the spacing than 
Chandler’s version. Forster’s collator esti- 
mated 9 letters before OYTOY. I should 
read...=.......EYTOY. The letter 
before = looks like A or , and the letters 
next after = suggest ATQ or AM rather 
than =[O>os. 


Ep. 80. Lines 92-93. Nothing certain 
can now be made out after ’Ad’ ot. Selden 
has KA, Forster KAAA]....... rt, 
which suggests KaAdurmos, or was perhaps 
suggested by it, for Lydiat and Prideaux 
had already made the conjecture. Line 93 
has now been broken away and totally lost. 


IIT. 


Epp. a and b. Lines 1-2. It is tempting 
to restore the traces in the first line to 
dpxovros ’AGnvyoe Xatpwv |do{ v, referring Ep. a 
to the battle of Chaeronea, and starting 
Ep. b inline 1. But it is not easy to adjust 
this restoration to the marks. 


Ep. k. Lines 9-10. ’Amd rod ror€pov rod 
yevonevov PEPI = AAMI/AN ’AOnvaiors 
mpos ’Avrimatpov k.7.X. ae 

Between zepi and Aapiay is an erasure 
which might contain either ¢wo broad letters, 
or three narrow ones such as |, P, or Y, 
The traces on the stone point to two broad 
letters, of which the first seems to have had 
an horizontal top stroke, and the second was 
certainly A or A or A. The two last letters 
of Aawiav are engraved over a second erasure, 
and the letter which originally stood in place 
of the A was a ‘square’ letter with two 
vertical strokes. I believe that the cutter 
originally wrote SAAAMINA, and then cor- 
rected it to AAMIAN by erasing the first 
two letters and changing the last two. 

Ep. s. Lines 20-21. The & in ’A@jvye 
and =I in Siuwvidov are visible, and the space 
between them shows that we must read 
"AOnvnowN. 


Ep. t. Lines 21-22. The first letter after 
the gap appears to be certainly P, but I do 
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not feel sure that there is not room for an 
E between it and [éry]. 


Ep. v. Lines 22-24. 'Odedras [e]is 
[K Jap[ xnddva otparevoas éreAevTyoev, rather 
than petaBas dvyipéby, seems the natural 
restoration, unless Wilhelm has any reason 
to the contrary. Cf. Ep. m, line 12, 

I could not make out on the stone the 
letters [| read by Wilhelm on a squeeze. 


Ep. y. Lines 25-26. One might feel 
tempted to restore ¢[v]A[ai] z[pos tats déxa 
mpovereOnoav “AOyvynow eéravupoe *Avteydvov 
kai Anpytpijov, ef. Diod. xx. 46, Plut. 
Demetr. 10, but the stone refuses any other 
reading than IAAP. Either A might be 
A, but I doubt the point which Wilhelm 
marks before [, where I take the scratch 
to be accidental. 

Near the middle of the lacuna, about 
under AZT in Meodpdcrov, I thought I 
could detect ON, and in the third place 


before OY something like =, 


Ep. = Line 27. Ad’ ob Swordavyns 6 
mountys [eyevero «7A. Assuming that 
éyevero is right, (ET EN is hard to distinguish 
from ETEAI, éreAlevrnoev), we have here 
the birth of a younger Sosiphanes, having 
already had the death of an elder in Ep. q, 
lines 18-19. It is curious that nobody 
ever heard of two before the discovery of 
this part of the Marble. There was, to be 
sure, considerable uncertainty as to the 
date of Sosiphanes, for the notice of him in 
Suidas is evidently confused or corrupt, and 
his claim to a place in ‘ the Pleiad’ is not a 
very strong one (v. Clinton Fast. Hell. III 
p- 502). Wilhelm suggests that a confusion 
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between the two poets may have contributed 
to muddle the accounts. But perhaps it is 
not impossible that there was after all only 
one Sosiphanes, that he died in the year 
313, and that he was wrongly reckoned 
among the Seven Stars. Sositheus has a 
better claim to a place in the Pleiad, and 
possibly the engraver may have here 
repeated Zwo.pavys from line 18, instead of 
writing woiGeos, just as he repeated 
MeveoGews tpetoxaidexdtov €rovs in Ep. 27, 
and KaAXiov rod mporépov in Ep. 64. 


Epp. aa and bb. Lines 27-29. In line 
28 the vestiges before the gap might be 
rad a Ff .P L.A. 8.. ES. H, and im 
the third place before the N after the gap 
there appears to be something like O. 
These readings only confirm Wilhelm’s 
ingenious restoration. 


Ep. cc. Lines 29-30. ’Ad’ ob || [kopyrys 
da|rip édfavn «7.4. Wilhelm goes to 
Chinese records for confirmation of his 
convincing restoration. I see no réason 
why this should not be the star seen by 
Philochorus and mentioned in his ninth 
book, vide Dionys. Halic., Dinarch. 3, 
p. 637, where the two quotations need not 
refer to consecutive years. 

Ep. dd. Lines 30-31. In line 31 I 
should read the two strokes marked by 
Wilhelm under HP as N, and KAS- 
XAN , FO seems to be certain. 


Ep. ee. Lines 32-35. The number 35 in 
line 33 is certain, for there is an appreciable 
vacant space, which was never inscribed, 
between the P and the edge of the stone. 

J. ArtHur R. Munro. 


NOTES. 


Nore on Sopu. Fracm. 626.—With this fragment 
—the isolated line 
GAA’ 00 5 Odvaros Aviebos iatpds vicwyv— 


may be compared the Welsh proverb nid iach ond a 
fo marw, or Death alone brings healing (word for 
word: not whole but who is dead). The sentiment 
embodied for Englishmen, once for all, in the great 
line 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well, 

is no doubt common to all languages because common 
to all peoples. But the Welsh parallel will probably 
be new to most readers of the Classical Review. With 
it may be coupled another striking proverb, in which 
the reference is to the impartiality of Death: nz 
edrych angeu pwy decaf ei dalcen, or Death cares not 


whose forchead is the fairest (lit. not looks Death who 


Sairest his forehead). 


A few Welsh and Greek proverbs are, 1 may 
perhaps be allowed to add, brought together for 
comparison on p. 38 of Chapters on the Aims and 
Practice of Teaching, edited by Professor F. Spencer ; 
and a popular collection of Welsh proverbs, with 
English verse renderings, is accessible in H. H. 
Vaughan’s British Reason in English Rhyme. A 
science (if science it couid ever become) of Compara- 
tive Paroemiography, or International Folk-Wisdom, 
would possess great interest. But bold will be of 
mapoiuiaCduevor who venture to grapple with so vast 
and vague a theme. 

W. Ruys Roserts. 
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PLAUTINUM, PERSA 777-8. 
Qui sunt qui erunt quique fuerwnt quique futuri sunt 
posthac, 
solus ego omnibus antideo facile, miserrimus homi- 
num ut vivam. 


Pro vocabulis qui erwnt, quae utpote corrupta iam 
ab aliis (cf. Leo) notata sunt, nobis videtur scriben- 
dum esse miseri, ut locus se habeat : 


Qui sunt misert quique fuerunt quique futurt sunt 
posthac, 

solus ego emnibus antideo facile, miserrimus homi- 
num ut vivam. 


Vocabulum miseri desideratur in sententia: qui 
sunt quique fuerunt quique futuri sunt posthac, solus 
ego omnibus antidco facile,—deest aliquid, quod opus 
est memorari, dico miseri (qui sunt miseri...) vel 
miseria (solus ego omnibus antideo miseria) ; neque 
facile ex sequente superlativo (miserrimus homi- 
num ut vivam) positivum misert vel substantivum 
miseria é€& dvaddyou intellegas, Loci, quos critici 
laudare solent, aut praepositum superlativum habent : 
Catull. 49, 1: Disertissime Romuli nepotum, quot 
sunt, quotque fuere...quotque post aliiserunt in annis : 
Cic. Fam. xi, 21, 1: Deiisti Segulio male faciant, 
homini neguissimo omnium qui sunt, qui fuerunt, 
qui futuri sunt :—aut substantivum additum, quod 
ostendat, qua in re ille ceteros anteit: Cic. ad Quir. 
16: viromnium qui sunt, fuerunt, erunt, virtute, 
sapientia, gloria princeps (=omnes anteiens), Longe 
autem dissimilis loci Plautini est ille Xenophontis 
(Conv. 2, 10): xpp yuvanl trav odody, olua: 5€ Kal 
TeV yeyernuevwy Kal TaY ecoMévwy KAAETWWTATN; 
in hoc enim loco adiectivum xaderwrdrn est prae- 
dicatum in eadem sententia (xpi ‘yuvaikl xadrerw- 
tdtn...). In Bacch. 1087 sg. non modo substanti- 
vum additum est, sed etiam positiva praeposita ; 
Quicumque ubi ubi sunt, qui fuerunt, quique futuri 
sunt posthac stwilti, stolidi, fatui, fungi, bardi, blenni, 
buccones, solus ego omnis longe antideo stwltitia et 
moribus indoctis.} 

THEOPHANES KAKRIDIS. 

Athenis, 


* * 
* 


ELISION IN THE DIAERESIS OF THE PENTAMETER 
oF CaTULLUS.—The joining together of the two 
hemistichs of the pentameter was contrary to the 
nature of the verse, and, as is well known, was 
avoided by the Latin poets. But three exceptions 
have been cited (Lucil., cf. Mart. xi. 90, 4; Prop. 
i. 5, 32; iii. (iv), 22, 10, and Cat.). For Catullus 
the authorities vary, Christ (Metr.? p. 207) citing no 
passages, Gleditsch (Metr. d. Rém.* § 185) but 2, as 
also Luc. Mueller (Re Metr.? p. 362, p. 271), and 
Havet-Duvau (Metr. Gree et Lat. § 142) citing 3. 
Plessis (Metr. Gree et Lat. § 123), however, gives a 
more complete list, citing 11 examples, as follows: 
67, 44 ; 68, 10; 68>, 42 et 50; 73, 6; 77, 4 ; 90, 
4; 97,2; 101, 4; 68>, 16; and 99, 12. 

To this list the following are to be added : 

(1) 71, 6: Illam adfligit odore, ipse perit podagra. 

(2) 75, 4: Nee desistere amare, omnia si faciat. 

(3) 91, 10: Culpast, in quacumque est aliquid 

sceleris. 

(4) 95, 2: Quam coeptast nonamque edita post 

hiemem. 
Emory B. LEASE. 
- 7 


* 





1 The priority in this emendation is due to Schoell : 
but Dr. Kakridis’ defence of it will be welcome to 
readers of the C.2.—Eb. C.R. 
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On Puaeprus IV. vu. 17 sqq. 


Quid tibi uidetur? ‘Hoc quoque insulsum est’ ais 
falsoque dictum, longe quia uetustior 

Aegaea Minos classe perdomuit freta 

iustoque uindicauit exemplo timperium. 


To impium, my emendation of the corruption in 
v. 20, it has been justly objected that this ace. with 
uindicare in the sense of ‘punishing’ is without 
example.” The change of a single letter in it, how- 
ever, will set this right and at the same time bring it 
still nearer to the MSS. For impium (imperium) 
we have only to read impium. Jmpium is a neuter 
substantive, the equivalent of impietatem and the 
opposite of pium=pietas (Ovid A.A. 1, 200 ‘iusque 
piumque’). So iniustum Hor. 8. 1, 3, 111 ‘metu 
iniusti,’ inkumanum =inhumanitatem, Plautus, Rud. 
767. The use of impudens = dvaidela in 620 is remark- 
able enough to quote: ‘ statuite‘exemplum impudenti, 
date pudori praemium.’ I have given several exam- 
ples of this use of the neuter as an abstract, as it is 
often illustrated from passages where it does not 
occur ; e.g. in Hor. Carm. 3, 30, 12 ‘ex humili potens’ 
*humili’ is masculine. 

The reference is to the unnatural conduct of Scylla 
to her father Nisus and her condign punishment by 
Minos. In the face of Propertius 3, 19, 21-28 and 
especially the last two lines ‘non tamen immerito 
Minos sedet arbiter Orci: uictor erat quamuis, 
aecus in hoste fuit’ the allusion cannot be regarded 
as farfetched. But if it were, this would make no 
difference, as Phaedrus is professedly quoting from 
an unreasonable critic. 

J. P. PostTGarte. 


* * 
* 


Exevsaror IN SAtvianus. —In Salvianus de 
gubernatione Dei III § 54 we read: quis enim vel 
nobilium omnino vel divitum horrens crimina? 
quamvis in hoc fefellerim ; multi enim horrent, sed 
paucissimi evitant. in aliis quippe horrent, quod in 
se semper admittunt, mirum in modum et accusatores 
eorundem criminum et excusatores. 

Throughout the whole passage the contrast is 
drawn between the severe judgement passed by the 
great on their neighbours’ failings and their blindness 
to their own misdeeds ; non videmus manticae quod 
in tergo est. They are accusatores eorundem criminum 
(in aliis), excusatores (in se); cf. Hor. Sat. 
25-28. 

Halm retains cxeusatores in his text, but gives it 
no place in his index. Pauly (Vienna 1883) has 
unfortunately admitted into the text a manifest 
corruption (exsecutores) in deference to Hartel, to 
whom his edition is dedicated. His critical note is: 
‘exsecutores Hartelius (propter seqg. quod oceulte 
agant).’ In the text (line 16) Pauly reads agunt, not 
agant, but let that pass. Salvianus is as fond as is 
Augustine of alliteration (thus in book vii §§ 12 and 
70 divitiis and vitiis). Forcellini (s.v. excusator) 
cites from Augustine the same juxtaposition of «c- 
cusator and cxcusator ; compare Rom. 2 15 and the 
proverb, gui s’excuse, s’accuse. Salvianus himself 
contrasts the verbs: ad eccl. iv. § 46: quicumque 
sibi se excusat accusat Deo. The great Latin 
lexicon now in course of publication gives under 
accusator among contrasted words (opposite) depreca- 
tor, but not excusator. Under the latter word this 
passage of Salvianus may find, let us hope, a place 
side by side with that from Augustine. 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 





* By Mr. A. E. Housman, C.R. 1900, p. 467. 
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“torepa FOR before IN MoDERN GREEK.—The fol- 
lowing, as illustrating the confusion of past and 
future time in language, should be of interest to 
grammarians. In Calymnos (the usage is doubtless 
not confined to this island) the adverb éerepa, ‘after,’ 
is commonly used as equivalent to apxirepa, ‘ before.’ 
“Yorepa Td kave means ‘he didit before’ ; but it also 
may mean ‘he did it after.’ The schools will take a 
long time to suppress this usage. It seems obvious 
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that dorepa, thus used of past time, means ‘after 
something that happened before, but before some- 
thing that happened after.’ So, although only an 
adverbial and not a verbal form, it might be desig- 
nated as a strong Plus guam Perfectum. It is none 
the less most confusing to strangers. 
W. R. Paton. 
CALYMNOS, 
Dec. 2, 1900. 





REVIEWS AND COMPTES RENDUS. 


NESTLE’S LURIPIDES. 


Euripides, der Dichter der Griechischen Auf- 
klévrung. Von WitHetm NeEstie. Stutt- 
gart. Kohlhammer, 1901. Pp. xi. 593. 
15 M. 


Tus book deserves a welcome, and will 
be found useful, as well as interesting, even 
by those who may dissent from the general 
views of the author. Of these, I hasten to 
say, I am not one; so far as I personally am 
concerned, I have nothing to do but to 
express my thanks to Dr. Nestle for the 
attention which he has given to my essays 
and my pleasure in the extent of our agree- 
ment. I should be hard indeed to satisfy, 
if I were not pleased with his remarks 
upon the Jon (p. 74) or the Iphigenia in 
Tauris (p. 113), or felt any disposition to 
enter into controversy at this moment upon 
those points in which he would modify or 
reject my suggestions. 

The purpose of his book is to present a 
systematic view of Euripides’ opinions and 
feelings. The division adopted is naturally 
not that of the poet’s works, but of subjects, 
Theology, Physics, Psychology and others, 
with subdivisions such as Zhe Family, The 
State. It will not be disputed that in the 
case of Euripides such an attempt is legiti- 
mate and promising; that his works, 
although their dramatic form generally 
precludes the direct statement of the 
writer’s mind, do, as a whole, suggest a 
conception of his personality ; and that it is 
desirable, so far as it may be possible, to des- 
cribe this conception exactly. Dr. Nestle’s 
treatment is full; there are nearly 400 
large pages in the main statement, besides 
copious notes and indices (not the least 
valuable part) ; but the arrangement is clear 
and the style agreeable, and though well 
adapted for reference, the book is a book to 
be read. The temptation, in such a task, is 





to carry system too far, and to press into 
service what is not strictly evidence. That 
Dr. Nestle avoids this danger I will not 
assert ; but those who may desire, for their 
own purposes, to rearrange or to abridge 
the material will at any rate find the 
ground prepared for them and the instru- 
ments ready to hand. 

For obvious reasons, the author proceeds 
most safely where the nature of the case 
allows him to follow the poet’s own division 
of matter, and to discuss, as a whole, an 
individual play. Special attention may be 
invited to the treatment of the Supplices 
(p. 63), the Helena (p. 89), and the Bacchae 
(p. 75). Dr. Nestle is with those who 
think that this problematic drama is no 
‘palinode’, and rightly protests against the 
Procrustean simplicity of expediting this, 
or any, explanation of it by the process of 
arbitrary excisions. According to him, it 
is in the parts of Tiresias and Cadmus that 
we see most of the poet’s own attitude 
towards the Bacchic religion. His reasons, 
which have much weight, cannot fairly be 
abbreviated, but should be studied as he 
states them. 

The conclusions, at which Dr. Nestle 
arrives, the general view of Euripides’ 
opinions and manner of thinking, which he 
presents, appear to be just. But it is 
possible to feel doubts respecting a portion, 
and no small portion, of the evidence. In 
the phrase ‘ Euripides says’, with which these 
pages abound, there is an ambiguity which 
must be kept in mind. To gather the 
opinions of a dramatist from his plays is a 
delicate operation. A sentiment or pro- 
position expressed dramatically proves prima 
facie nothing about the views of the author, 
except indeed this, that he thought it such 
as by some person and in some circumstances 
might naturally be uttered. How far he 
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believed or approved it, may and often will 
be undiscoverable; it can be known, if at all, 
only by an investigation extending gener- 
ally to the whole play, and sometimes 
beyond. Dr. Nestle (p. 212) protests, with 
natural warmth, when Aristophanes tears 
from its context the famous 


H yAGoo dpopoyx’, 7 5€ ppny avdporos 


and insinuates that Euripides has spoken in 
iavour of promise-breaking and mental re- 
servation. The Hippolytus, since we happen 
to possess it, shows us that the insinuation 
is at best a pardonable joke. The doubt 
expressed by Hippolytus in the citation dues 
not even refer to mental reservation at all. 
The case is that of a promise of secrecy, 
obtained by treachery, and used to cover the 
revelation of an intended crime; and the ques- 
tion is, whether in such a case the promiser 
can properly hold or be held to consequences 
which, to the knowledge of the promisee, he 
did not intend or contemplate. What is 
remarkable is not that Hippolytus perceives 
this doubt (he would be incredibly stupid if 
he did not), but that he instantly dismisses 
it, and actually sacrifices to his oath not 
merely his own life, but the dearest interests 
of others. He is a very fanatic of his word; 
and if any objection were to be made upon 
moral grounds to Euripides’ picture of bim, 
it must be that, in the sympathy invited by 
his fate, we are led to overlook the extra- 
vagance of his fidelity. Should not then 
Aristophanes here be a warning? If we 
attempt to extract something about the 
opinions of Euripides from the equally 
celebrated fragment of the Aeolus 


ti 8 aicxpov, Hv mip Tots ye xpwmevors SoKy ; 


and the jests and anecdotes attached to it 
(p. 46), how can we know that we are not 
going, or being led, as far astray as in the 
other case Aristophanes might have led us, 
if the Hippolytus had been lost? We can- 
not, it seems, be sure that we even under- 
stand exactly what was meant by the words ; 
much less can we guess whether the drama- 
tist approved or disapproved them, or 
implied no judgment at all. 

The principle of the matter cannot be 
better illustrated than by the small group 
of passages (pp. 142 foll.) in which Euripides 
refers, or seems to refer, to the doctrines 
and practices known as ‘Orphic’. In the 
Cyclops (646) the cowardly Satyrs excuse 
themselves from helping actively in the 
attack on Polyphemus, but sing at a safe 
distance ‘a charm of Orpheus’, which, they 
say ‘will make the fire-brand go in of itself’. 
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Dr. Nestle infers that Euripides had little 
respect for such conjuring, and the inference, 
in view of the whole scene and the whole 
play, is perfectly fair. But when in the 
Hippolytus (952) Theseus, supposing his son 
to be a detected villain, refers indignantly 
and contemptuously to the fact that the son 
has practised and taught the Orphic asceti- 
cism of fasting, and warns those present to 
beware of such hypocrites, how does it 
appear that the practice itself is condemned, 
or, if it is, that the dramatist sided with 
Theseus and not with Hippolytus? Doubt- 
less, as Dr. Nestle says, the subsequent excul- 
pation of Hippolytus does not refute Theseus 
on this point. But where is the evidence 
on the other side? Surely the scene would 
be justified dramatically if, as a matter of 
fact, some virtuous people did favour the 
Orphie practices, and also some hypocrites, 
and if, in consequence, some other persons 
regarded the practices as at best equivocal. 
How then can we infer anything more} 
And if here, with the entire play to guide 
us, we may remain in doubt, still less can 
we build upon scraps from the Polyidus 
and Phrixus, showing that, somewhere in 
those plays, some personages showed know- 
ledge of the Orphie doctrine that ‘death 
is the true life’, and perhaps an inclination 
towards it. That Euripides knew or could 
imagine such persons, we hereby learn, but 
really this seems to be all. 

Nor is the fragmentary state of our 
tradition about Euripides the only imper- 
fection of it which must be kept in mind, 
if we are to go on solid ground ; some of it 
comes through such channels, and in so 
questionable a form, that we dare not use 
it. For example, we are told by Pollux, 
that Euripides so far neglected the dramatic 
character of the chorus that ‘in many plays’ 
he made them speak simply for himselt, as 
in the parabasis of comedy, and in the 
Danae, by a resulting inadvertence, actually 
made a chorus of women masculine! Pollux 
moderately calls this ‘not tragic’. He 
might properly have called it unintelligible, 
impracticable, and absurd. If there had 
been, what is quite conceivable, such a thing 
as a parabasis in tragedy, that would not 
have justified or explained at all the habit 
ascribed to Euripides. If it is truly so 
ascribed, the fact is of profeund importance 
for the interpretation of his works, and 
above all, when we are looking in them for 
his opinions. It could not safely be limited 
to the chorus ; it would imply in Euripides 

1 Pollux 4. 111; see the fragments of the Donae 
in Dindorf or Nauck. 
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a tendency, almost a theory, which must be 
reckoned with everywhere. Anything in 
such an author might be spoken not in cha- 
racter but ‘as for the poet’; and indeed Dr. 
Nestle (p. 38), combining this allegation 
of Pollux with other observations, seems to 
infer something of the kind as a matter of 
principle, which, if justly founded, should and 
must affect our estimate throughout. But 
what about the fact? The reference to the 
Danae cannot be verified ; but we have the 
Hippolytus, which is presumably one of the 
‘many plays’ in view; for it exhibits the 
very same phenomenon (1102 foll.), a chorus 
which speaks sometimes as if masculine, 
though in its dramatic character it is 
feminine ; and the fantastic hypothesis of 
Pollux, that the masculine is the gender of 
the poet himself, has been current both in 
ancient and modern times. But there at 
least no such fiction is necessary, or ought 
to be entertained. The play has, as every 
one knows, both a male and a female chorus ; 
and the fact that the genders alternate 
between strophe and antistrophe invites, or 
rather imposes, the very simple explanation 
that the two choirs are here combined in 
responsion. The vagueness and carelessness 
of ancient play-books has left this distri- 
bution unmarked—and that is all.1 Now 
how are we to know that Pollux, whose 
treatment of the topic is sufficient proof 
that he was not very well qualified to deal 
with it, did not make in the Danae, and in 
his other ‘ many plays’ (if there were many), 
the same false inference which others have 
made, and he plainly would have made, about 
the Hippolytus? His dictum here has as 
little authority as reason, and should be 
simply set aside. 

Still graver are the reasons for doubting 
the testimony of comedians, rhetoricians and 
scholiasts (p. 33), when they imply, or hint, 
or assert, that in Euripides’ Cretans the 
dramatist adopted, as part of his story, the 
pists Llaoipans pos tov tadpov. Nothing in 
Euripides, so far as we know him directly, 
lends support to this prodigious statement, 
which, if true, muxt deeply affect our 
estimate of him and of Athenian tragedy in 
general, And one thing is demonstrable, 
that the tradition of ancient scholarship, in 
the shape in which it descends to us, is not 
a sufficient warranty for such a statement. 
The play in question dealt with the story of 
Pasiphae no doubt. But there were in the 
fifth century B.c. various conflicting views 
about this story. There were those who 

1 See the Introduction to my edition of Aeschylus 
Agamemnon, pp. 1, li. 
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repeated, with or without belief, the primi- 
tive legend. There were also those who 
said that the thing was a mere mistake, 
arising out of the fact that the name of a 
certain person happened to be TZauros. 
Which of these versions Euripides adopted 
in the Cretans, only his play itself, the 
whole play, could assure us ; and further, to 
judge by other cases more or less parallel, 
the question, even if we had the play, could 
not (as none knows better than Dr. Nestle) 
be answered by using the text like a 
mythological dictionary. All probability 
favours the supposition that the version of 
Euripides was humanist; and as for the 
ancients who tell us the contrary, they say 
the same about an allusion to the same 
story in the /ippolytus, where nevertheless 
the legendary version is intolerable, and the 
humanist version not only admissible but 
imperative. It is enough to say that 
Phaedra, the Phaedra of the Hippolytus, 
draws a parallel between the story of her 
mother, Pasiphae, and her own.? Readers 
of the scholia to that play will easily 
suppose that the ancient critics did not 
come in sight of the question, any more 
than (for instance) they saw any defect in an 
‘argument’ of the play, which, among many 
words, bestows not one upon Hippolytus’ 
oath, though the plot is impossible and 
unintelligible without it. 

It must, however, be fully recognised that 
Dr. Nestle is not only right (as I think) in 
his general conclusions, but often instruc- 
tive and acute in treating a particular point 
of evidence. Thus he well points out in the 
Herakles (p. 106) how the fate, which 
descends upon the hero, is fitted, and appar- 
ently designed, to suggest doubts respecting 
the prudence of those who, immediately 
before, in the popular style, have been find- 
ing a ‘divine judgment’ in the fate which 
descends upon the villain. If the death of 
Lycus proves, as the chorus tells us, the 
truth of popular theology, what does the 
madness of Herakles prove? In raising 
this question Dr, Nestle is in the right ; but 
does it not suggest some modification of what 
is said on p. 62 respecting the attitude of 
the dramatist towards such popular opinions, 
as expressed in some parts of the Herakles 
and elsewhere? And how, with such an 


2 Hipp. 337 : 

A. & TARmov, olov, unTE, NpdcOns ~Epov. 

TP. bv frxe Tavpov, réxvov, h ri ys Td5e; 
That Euripides meant Tavpov (not tavpov, cf. 
Palaeph. Incredib. 20, Plutarch 7’hesews 16) has been 
pointed out to me by Professor Murray, and, when 
pointed out, is plain enough. 
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example before us, can we safely determine 
in what relation to the opinions of the 
dramatist we should rank a detached 
passage from the Bellerophon (p. 130); or 
how can we presume (p. 167) that a certain 
chorus of the Hippolytus expresses feelings 
shared by the poet, since to the chorus of 
the Herakles he has assigned, as we have just 
seen, feelings which were not his own, and 
which he was rather disposed to blame? On 
certain subjects, for example on the nature of 
Chance (rvxy), the sphere of Chance in the 
world, and the relation of Chance to other 
things or powers, we find (and what else could 
we expect !) among the various personages of 
Euripides opinions and sentiments, which, as 
Dr. Nestle seems to admit (pp. 56, 57), cannot 
be reconciled. Should we not then be cautious 
how we select a doctrine for Euripides out of 
the propositions, perhaps less unmanageable 
but certainly discrepant, which persons of 


different ages, ranks, sexes, characters (and 
many unknown to us) were made by him to 
utter in different circumstances (and many 
unknown to us) upon such _ provocative 
themes as Rhetoric, Woman, Heredity, or 
the political value of the middle classes? 

But enough of reservations, especially 
since it is impossible here to represent the 
work adequately, or even to notice the most 
striking points. Such a point is the stress 
laid by Dr. Nestle on theconnexion of thought 
between Euripides and Heraclitus. This and 
much else we must leave to the reader. To 
sum up, it appears that the author, if he does 
not always use the available evidence with 
discrimination, at all events knows it 
thoroughly, presents it fairly, divines not 
unreasonably much which cannot perhaps be 
proved, and traces correctly the fundamental 
lines. 

A. W. VERRALL. 





LEBRETON ON CICERO. 


Etudes sur la Langue et la Grammaire de 
Cicéron. Par Jutes Lesreton, 8.J., 
Docteur és lettres. Paris, Libraire 
Hachette et Cie. 8vo. Pp. xxvii, 472. 


Toe Etudes of Father Lebreton furnish a 
good example of patient and_ scientific 
method, and supply contributions of real 
value towards a better knowledge of the 
language of Cicero. The ground has been 
apparently so thoroughly worked that it 
would seem quite superfluous to give any 
more attention to it. As Dr. Lebreton 
himself says: scholars are ready to believe 
that nothing can be found of interest except 
in the syntax of the Africans or of archaic 
writers. None the less there are not a few 
statements in even our latest and best 
authorities on classical Latin prose, which 
really will not bear careful examination, and 
not a few gaps which might be filled up. 
Dr. Lebreton has made it his aim in a series 
of investigations, not covering the whole 
field of vocabulary and syntax, but dealing 
with the most interesting points open to 
doubt, to verify or disprove by the most elabo- 
rate statistics and an array of quotations 
the generally accepted rules. As natural 
with a French scholar, he has taken as his 
standard authority for the orthodox doctrine 
either Riemann’s Syntaxe Latine (as revised 
by Lejay) or Riemann-Goelzer’s Grammaire 


Comparée. But he has not neglected the 
views of any standard grammarian, with 
the rather surprising exception of Mr. Roby, 
and the Gildersleeve-Lodge manual. 

The value of such an elaborate collection 
of facts depends upon three points: its 
exhaustiveness, its critical care, and the 
soundness of the interpretation regulating 
the admission or exclusion of instances. To 
test the first would be a task requiring 
hardly less time and patience than were 
needed by the compiler; but Father Lebreton 
has utilised the best monographs in French, 
in German, and in English, and has often 
added to them from his own reading ; so 
that they may be regarded as probably for 
his purpose exhaustive. 

As to the critical care, Dr. Lebreton 
takes pains in every case, as far as I have 
observed, to give the authority on which the 
disputed reading rests ; and he has used the 
best critical editions of the several works, as 
well as Miiller’s text for his basis. The 
work of English scholars like Dr. Reid, Dr. 
Tyrrell, Dr. Sandys and others is recognised ; 
but it is odd to find that Dr. Joseph Mayor's 
storehouse of learning in his edition of the 
De Natura Deorum is ignored. Sorof, too, 
would have been of more use than Piderit 
for his object in the De Oratore. As to the 
interpretation, it is very noteworthy how 
many passages have been often cited as 
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examples of a rule, which when rightly 
translated are seen to have nothing to do 
with it—cases, ¢.g., where a hypothetical sub- 
junctive has been discovered, which is one due 
solely to reported speech. Father Lebreton 
has removed not a few of them ; it might be 
too much to say that he leaves none ; but at 
any rate they are very rare. One can 
usually follow his classification with com- 
plete confidence. 

To give any adequate conception of the 
range of the Etudes it would be necessary 
to transcribe the full Zuble Analytique des 
Matiéres which covers pp. 467-471. The 
matter is divided into seven chapters on 
Concords, the Substantive, the Pronoun, the 
Verb (its transitive force), the Verb 
(tenses), the Verb (moods) and the Prepo- 
sition and the Conjunction. 

In the first the two sections deal with the 
concord of a verb or an attribute referring 
to several subjects, and with the attraction 
of a relative or a demonstrative. In the 
former the investigation is based upon the 
extensive material collected by Anz ; but his 
conclusions are somewhat moditied, and new 
canons of usage laid down. Inthe second 
the object is to reinforce the conclusions 
reached by Riemann in the Mélanges Rénier 
from a comparatively small number of 
instances, and to show from a wider induc- 
tion that attraction is more common than 
the reverse, even in negative sentences. 
The rule to the contrary given by gram- 
marians before Riemann rests upon a single 
corrupt passage in Sest. Rosc. 37, 106. 
Yet Gildersleeve-Lodge, § 211, R. 5, still 
says, that ‘in negative sentences... there 
is no change,’ quoting an instance from 
Vergil. The chapter on abstract substan- 
tives contains full collections, and some 
interesting remarks, but hardly any novelties, 
though there are some sound interpretations 
of disputed passages. The next section 
shows how much too strict stylists have 
often been in refusing to Cicero the use of 
the name of a country or a town to denote 
its inhabitants; there are numerous ex- 
amples which it would be easy to multiply. 
The next deals with the collective singular, 
which is shown to be comparatively rare in 
Cicero, as compared with Caesar or Livy, 
but not by any means unexampled. Under 
the head of ‘expressions employed sub- 
stantively,’ Dr. Lebreton defends Dr. Sandys’ 
interpretation of Or. 1, 4, as against 
Riemann’s. Chapter III. begins with a 
discussion of the various ways of rendering 
‘that of’; which is followed by a section on 
the use of nostrum and nostri, ete. : and by one 
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in which Father Lebreton disputes Riemann’s 
rule that when two relative clauses are con- 
nected by a copula, the second relative is 
most frequently replaced by a demonstrative. 
This is of course often the case in Cicero, 
though seemingly not in Caesar nor in 
Sallust ; but the retention of the relative is 
still more common, although it has not been 
noticed so much, just because it is normal. 
A long and very thorough discussion of the 
uses of the relative follows, which results in 
the sensible conclusion that texts must be 
interpreted by the general sense of the 
passage, not by rigorous rules. 

Under the head of the verb Dr. Lebreton 
deals first with transitive verbs used without 
an object, including in this category, like 
M. Bréal in his Semantics, verbs usually 
governing a genitive or a dative, and gives 
a pretty complete set of passages in which 
they occur. Another chapter treats of the 
employment of the tenses. The usage of the 
historical present is carefully analysed ; but 
in the only instance which he quotes for its 
employment in subordination to a subjunc- 
tive (in Verr. ii. 2, 20, 50) faciam is surely 
future indicative. Kiihner from whom the 
quotation is borrowed does not seem to mis- 
understand it. 

In treating on the use of the present, 
especially after si, instead of the future, 
Dr. Lebreton seems toadduce a good deal of 
doubtful matter. He allows this usage 
when ‘the subordinate clause is equivalent 
to the principal’; but in many cases it 
appears to denote an action already com- 
menced, of which the result is still in the 
future ; so that each tense retains its natural 
force; quod si efficis, hortos habebo = ‘if 
you are carrying this out, I shall get the 
gardens.’ Dr. Lebreton would explain ‘ to 
do this means to get me the gardens.’ Still 
in view of the usage of the comedians it is 
impossible to deny altogether this anticipa- 
tory use of the present. On the imperative 
in -to, Dr. Lebreton goes with the general 
current of opinion since Riemann’s article, 
(cp. e.g., the later editions of Schmalz) and 
accepts a temporal force rather than one of 
mere emphasis. In the ‘futur antérieur’ 
he finds the indication of an aoristic rather 
than a perfect force, while recognising how 
they tend to pass into each other. 

On the consecution of tenses Dr. Lebreton 
attacks the ‘grievous inexactness’ of the 
rules laid down by Riemann, especially as 
to ‘absolute’ and ‘relative’ time, at con- 
siderable length, but our limits do not 
permit a discussion of his views, which 
would need to be examined in much detail. 
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Under the head of the ‘Mood of Prohi- 
bition’ Dr. Lebreton naturally discusses the 
conclusions of Professor Elmer, to which he 
does not consider that the articles contri- 
buted to the Classical Review by Sir W. 
Geddes, added anything of value; and sub- 
mits them to a severe criticism, following 
mostly the lines of Professor Bennett. He 
protests against the exclusion of the letters, 
as not representing the classical usage ; 
and insists on the prohibitive force of the 
perfect subjunctive with nec, nihil and ne- 
quidem, examining the examples of these 
constructions. With regard to ne with the 
present subjunctive Dr. Lebreton holds that 
Professor Elmer is as lax in admitting 
cases, as he was severe in excluding them 
previously. There is an interesting collec- 
tion of instances of the usage of quaeso, 
@ propos of the much-discussed Aft, xiv., 
1, 2, ‘ Zu, quaeso, quicquid novi (multa autem 
exspecto) scribere ne pigrere’; in which Dr. 
Postgate’s view is duly noted, but not dis- 
cussed. The conclusion is that in Cicero 
there are forty-three instances of the perfect 
subjunctive in prohibitions, and not one 
decisive instance of the present. 

In dealing with the use of the moods in 
relative sentences, Dr. Lebreton adopts fully 
the negative results of Dittmar’s criticism of 
Professor W.G. Hale’s theories (cf. C.2., 
for December 1898); but considers him to 
have failed completely in substituting for it 
his rival theory of the ‘polemical’ force of 
the subjunctive. The exegesis of the passages 
quoted in this part of his book seems to me 
particularly good. On Pro Sest. 67, 140, he 
is quite clear in his support of Dr. Reid’s 
view as against Dr. Holden’s. 

In discussing the usage of cwm ‘ equiva- 
lent,’ much use is made of the investigations 
of Lattmann, which, however, deal more 
with the tense than with the mood. He 
definitely rejects the theory of grammarians 
who like Madvig allow the use of the sub- 
junctive imperfect with an ‘equivalent ’ cwm. 
For cum-tum Dr. Lebreton accepts the refut- 
ation by Professor Hale of the rules laid 


down by Hoffmann and widely current, but 
rejected now by Schmalz in his third edition. 
He acutely notices that if Riemann was 
right in supposing cum in such cases to be 
co-ordinating rather than subordinating, the 
cum clause ought to go into the infinitive in 
reported speech, whereas it is always in the 
subjunctive. 

There is a good discussion of the subjune- 
tive in conditional sentences; but it does 
not take us much farther than the view 
stated so clearly by Mr. Roby, that the 
mental attitude may be shifted between the 
clauses of a hypothesis. 

Several other points call for notice, such 
as the use of the infinitive with a relative, 
the omission of the subject of an infinitive, 
the use of the gerundive, the use of ad with 
passive verbs, and the attaching of -que, -ne, 
-ve to é. But enough has been said to show 
the nature and variety of the topics treated. 
It may just be remarked that in the Introduc- 
tion there is a caveat against an undue as- 
sumption of resemblances between Cicero's 
epistolary style and the diction of the Latin 
comedians. Dr. Lebreton points out, what no 
one has better indicated than Dr. Tyrrell, 
who is here criticised, that Cicero has not 
one, but a dozen epistolary styles ; and that 
phrases natural in the letter to Lentulus, 
would be quite out of place in writing to 
Trebatius or Hirtius, Still it is clear that 
the Letters must not be left out of account 
in studying classical Latin prose. 

Whatever may be thought of particular 
conclusions, Dr. Lebreton’s studies show so 
much acuteness and diligence, and, so far as 
it has been possible to control them, so 
much accuracy, that all who have to do 
with the language of Cicero will do well to 
keep them within easy reach for frequent 
reference, facilitated as this is by very full 
indexes of subjects, of words, and of 
quotations. The last indeed almost amounts 
to a grammatical commentary on the whole 
works of Cicero. 

A. S. WILKINs. 
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Der Elegiker Maximianus. Von Pror. Dr. 
F. Heece. Blaubeuren, 1893. 


TueseE three works on the Elegies of Maxi- 
mianus, all within the compass of eight 
years, and especially the first of them, open 
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again, but hardly solve, the points in dispute 
about the life, personality and date of the 
poet, his creed, and the relation of the MSS. 
to each other. Dr. Heege’s programm is 
mainly occupied with the diction, syntax, 
and prosodial specialities of Maxim., and 
on these points is copious and erudite; it is 
perhaps somewhat excessive in demonstrating 
how closely the language of the Elegies is 
modelled on the classical period, though it 
is useful to be assured of this; and I may 
be allowed here once more to protest against 
the statistical record of the distribution of 
dactyls and spondees in the verses of the 
poet as not compensating the writer’s 
labour by any corresponding utility. 

The Savona professor’s dissertation is 
divided into the following sections: 1. 
Morphology, including peculiarities in the 
comparison of adjectives, pronouns, verbs, 
adverbs, prepositions, particles. 2. Syntax. 
This section is very well done, and forms an 
excellent introduction to the Elegies. 
3. Locution. 4. Metric; short, but dwelling 
on everything that can fairly be called 
salient. 5. Imitation. 6. A critical ap- 
pendix treating many of the more difficult 
passages. I have read this with great 
interest, and can recommend Giardelli’s 
lively and unpedantic style as likely to 
make the poems, themselves lively and 
natural, more read and studied. 

These works, excellent so far as they go, 
are, however, in importance, not comparable 
with the elaborate edition of R. Webster. 
The volume, which is most beautifully 
printed at the Princeton Press, contains 128 
octavo pages, of which the following is a 
short account. 1. Bibliography, giving a 
list of all the most recent dissertations, 
editions, or articles on Maxim. 2. Author- 
ship. 3. Manuscripts. 4. Text of the 
Elegies with a full app. crit. 5. Critical 
Appendix mentioning most of the emenda- 
tions which are of any importance. 6. Com- 
mentary. 7. Index. 

Webster, remarking on the increasing 
unrecdlity of Roman Elegy as exhibited from 
Tibullus to Ovid, on the fact that the Elegies 
are little more than variations on the 
theme ‘old age,’ exhibiting in a formalistic 
way the phrases of the erotic and consolatory 
Elegy, and the tendency toa rhetorical cast in 
the motif and manner, denies that they are 
autobiographic, and finds them to be not 
personal or historical, but a dramatic series 
of tableaux, in which the supposed hero 
Maximianus is merely a dramatic personage, 
not an actual and living poet. It is true 
that the MSS. seem to favour the view that 
NO. CXXXV. VOL, XV. 
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Maximianus is the name of the poet himself : 
e.g. Bodl.? after the poems has the words 
explicit liber Maximiani. But it must be 
observed that the Eton MS., which is 
acknowledged to be the best, has no heading 
or conclusion of the kind: that Bo! (Bod). 
38) ends with a mere Finit: while Reg. 15 
A 7 has this colophon. 


Talibus infecte deponis uerba senecte 
Seriptus ab! auricamo maximiane lupo 


in which the obviously corrupt auricamo 
may perhaps represent an original ewrimaco 
or eumachio, if we may make such an in- 
ference from the form it bears in a marginal 
note in the Antwerp edition of 1567 ewmacho, 
which with other marginalia was written by 
the younger P. Pithou, as he himself informs 
us: contuli cum MS. Puteanorum fratrum 
Lutetiae MDCXI KAL SEP Petrus Pithoeus.? 

Again, it would be easy and natural to 
transfer the name which originally attached 
to the hero of El. iv. 26 to the poet himself, 
to say nothing of a mediaeval Maximianus 
of cent. XII. who wrote on old age, but of 
whom little is known. 

As regards the date of the author, 
Webster, accepting the prevailing identifica- 
tion of Boetiusin El. iii. with the philosopher 
of that name, and considering it improbable 
from the close resemblance to the Consolatio 
traceable in many passages, that the poems 
can be far removed from Boetius’ death in 
524 a.p., and on the other hand, pointing to 
the palpable imitations of Maxim. found in 
the Xth and XIth of the minor poems of 
Eugenius of Toledo, places them between 
524 and the death year of Eugenius 657, 
yet so that they lie much nearer to the 6th 
than to the 7th century. 

The arguments of Manitius in support of 
the poet being a Christian, Webster shows 
to be of an unsolid kind: we cannot argue 
from the uncertain attitude of the philoso- 
pher to the uncertain language of the poet. 
It is rather more probable that he was not 
a Christian. Heege, however, p. 6 note, 
calls attention to three passages which to 
me have a Christian ring. III. 83 Salue 
sancta, inguam, semperque intacta maneto 
Virginitas : per me plena pudoris eris : 1. 218 
Terram qua genita est et reditura, uidet: cf. 
Gen. iii. 19 donec reuertaris in terram, de 
qua sumptus es: V. 118 Unius ut faciat 
corporis esse duo: cf. Gen. Il. 32 et erunt 
duo in carne una. And at any rate it 


1 al. arrepto. 
2 For this reference I am indebted to Prof. W. M. 
Lindsay. 
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cannot be said that the Elegies contain any- 
thing distinctly pagan. 

The account of the MSS. has, I believe, 
nothing very new. Webster does not accept 
the primacy of the Eton MS. to the extent 
of Petschenig, who has made it the one 
basis of his text, a conclusion which has led 
him to some extravagant results, and which, 
in the bare form exhibited in his edition, 
cannot but shock the susceptibilities of most 
ears. My own re-examination of the earliest 
Bodleian MS. (Bodl. 38) only confirms the 
high opinion of it which I stated in 1884, 
and I have thought it worth while to add 
to this notice a complete collation of it. 
Here some typical specimens of its readings 
may be mentioned. Bo!=Bodl. 38. E= 
the Eton MS. 


I. 177, 8. 

Turpe senum uultus nitidi uestesque decorae 
Quis sine iamque ipsum uiuere turpe senum. 
E. has Turpes enim uultus—turpe sene. 


201 Multa licet nolis. E. has nobis 
(wrongly). 

205 nequiquam both Bo! and E: most 
MSS. have the inferior spelling nequicquam. 

207 Plaudens Bo! : plaudent E. 

223 Hine est quod Bo!: Hic est quod E. 

253 Mollia filtra thoris Bol. 


A most important reading. E, according 
to my collation (made in 1878) has silera 
or perhaps filera. 

Bahrens’ G=Leid. Gronov. 87 also has 
filtra. The ordinary reading is fulera. But 
how can fulcra be soft? The word implies 
solid wood or metal. There can be iittle 
doubt that fi/tra is the right word. Gotz 
Thesaur. Glossar. Emendatarum, p. 199, 
s.v. Centonem writes “Centones ex multis 
pellibus uestes confectae, II. p. xiv. filtra V. 
584, 5 Papias cf. feltrum apud Ducangium, 
feltre apud Osb. p. 117, 144.’ From these 
glosses jfi/tra would seem to mean the soft 
material of a mattress. It remains an 
interesting question whether this word, 
which has a prima facie look of a later 
period than cent. vi. or vii., already existed 
then as an acknowledged Latin word. It 
appears to me indubitably right in the 
passage of Maxim., attested as it is by two 
such early guarantors as E (XIth cent.) and 
30! (perhaps XIIth cent.), see Madan’s 
account of this MS. in his Summary Cata- 
logue III. no, 8849. 


266 Et sensus menbris his sepelire suis Bol. 


hie E. 
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It would be rash to say what is right 
here: but the variant ste found in some 


MSS. would seem to be wrong. Bis seems 
possible. 
272 
Lentaque per senium Caspia tigris erit Bol. 
aspera E. 


I am afraid to follow Petschenig and 
Webster in accepting aspera on the evidence 
of E. This non-elision of -wm at the end of 
the first half of a pentameter would be 
greatly against the careful rules of Maxim.’s 
metre ; and not only is caspia attested by 
the early evidence of Bol, but (if Webster's 
App. crit. may be trusted) is the reading of 
all the other MSS. Of those I have exa- 
mined, I have found it also in the two 
Brit. Mus. codices, and in Bo%, where it 
assumes the form capsida. 

I shall perhaps be doing the greatest ser- 
vice I can to students of these Elegies by 
appending a complete collation of Bo! with 
the text of Webster. 

I. 59 moribus prouintia 61 mi corrected to 
mihi 65 uel ut ante petita 72 ponsus 
73 name 77 mihi om 80 Nec—nec 84 
honoris habet 85 machra 87 Si de- 
lectat 88 Nec cuiuslibet 90 propiis 
92 cyprus 95 cesaries 99 preciosius auro 
marg. ’ aurum 100 Gemma est inditio 
111 Nune quia (large capital) inutilis 113 
conditio 117 hui altered to heu 118 Tar- 
tareas uiuum 119 minor atque caligant 
122 expertam 125 con corpore 126 ad- 
stupet 130 aut rabiis 131 speties 136 
Et placerant (p half smudged) uncae scabrida 
menbra manus 137 fronte (r half erased) 


c 
143 ludisse senes necredere 150 sceptum 
154 Iam duplices aepulae 157 iam om 
160 abstineas 163 munia 165 oras 168 
quic quid 169 materie 177 senum 178 
senum 179 cumuiuia 182 eris 183 Inmo 
186 apositis 196 ipsa 198 sapit esse 
putat 201 referret reuolu®s 205 nequi- 
quam 206 Nilque satis horret 208 ob- 
probriao 209 Hee 210 petet 212 speties 
213 humeris 215 ipsa om 216 dimidii 
221 requiruntom 223 inconbens 225 gressu 
227 genteris(?) 228, 9 om 233 expen- 
dere 236 dura om 238 attracti 240 me 
putet 248 Telux qua 253 filtra toris 254 
habet 261 HISVENIENS in capitals honerata 
266 menbris his sepelire 267 hieu 269 
longeuo 270 equus 272 Lentaque caspia 
273 consumet 277 figuram 279 qui posset 
281 sequntur 282 Nec quicquam 284 me 
uocitare 285 gressus iam om 292 ruunt 
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If. 1 liquoris 6 inbellem 7,8 om 10 
Ut spretus uitio iudicer esse meo 11 Hee 
(H a large capital) 13 huie inquid hesi 
(Capital large and conspicuous) 15 uomitu 
etceu 17 Et (largish capital) affers quis- 
quam 25 Atque equidem 27 PRESTAT 
ADHVC spetiosa 28 sedspicit changed to 
despicit 33 Reliquias ueterum in niueis 34 
Sed siquid 38 Nullusadamplexus 39 solis 
meritis omnia possunt luctus 40 Quodt 
habuit 42 nota uiros 43 Erco prae- 
scientia 44 memoremur 45 fugiant 46 
repetant 47 diligit 48 quaerat 49 can- 
tet philomela 50 Sitque 52 Hospitia 
petas 63 NEcME addeo 64 En facio uersus 
et mea dicta cano 68 Et quo pertendi 70 
affectus 73 nis After 74 follows EXPLICIT 
LIB. I INCIPIT LIB ScDs. 

III. 1 Nune instead of iuuentae only the 
Jirst { of a lost word remains. The leaves 
containing iii. 2-iv. 59 have been cut out of 
the MS. It recommences with iv. 60 Et 
quod non capiunt pectora bruta uolunt. 
vi. 1 Missus (large capital) functus 4 blanda 
nefanda 7 amori rather than amore 10 
greco 13 afflictae amanti 19 Illa syrenum 
20 ulixis 21 quia cantus euincere molles 
23 se lege 24 plausibus 26 collore 28 
abstringens claudetret 29 Ad fractura 
30 exausto 31 abstringere 33 tua sunt 
me 36uenie 42 semen 43 MVNERIS 47 
sed adfuit 48 Munia grandeuo 51 
inpfesta but f over another letter, perhaps c 
({incesta) triumphum 52 increpitans debita 
reddis ait 55 Erubui tunc et stupui 
uerecundia motus 57 Contractare 60 
focum 61 credelis 64 Hec 67 nonniqua 
earpere 68 tristitiam 71 tvnc 72 
Effusus 73 hieuque uitium crimenque 

76 Vendicor 79 ipse 80 quo 81 Protinus 
(large P) 81 argiuas 83 menbri 87 MentvLa 
88 delitiae 96 Adstans 99 Nampe 100 
nampe 103 funere 105 Haec 107 lang- 
orem menbri 109 1LLa 110 cahos 112 
totum 115 geminans toto 116 duos 118 


Hee 119 gemnia 120 fallat 121 secretaque 
creta 122 fructiferumque caput 123 Vade 
124 Et tibi 125 quodest ultra 133 risitque 
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134 placet 137 usus 138 Nonne quod 
iuuenis est non amica malis 139 inpendunt 
143 Tu post 147 potentia uictrix 148 
sepesuoles 149 resumes 151 rediuiua 
152 Perit but » was a later addition 153 


Conticuit (a very large capital) sotiata, 


but the ais in lighter ink and seems a later 
addition 154 obsequiis 

vi. 2 Namque et hoc 3 Sit 4 Con- 
tractata 5 loeti 7 Ac 8 Hic 9 uolubile 
11 corpore surgo FINIT 

Mr. Webster’s commentary is perfectly 
original and new. It exhibits a large and 
multifarious acquaintance not only with the 
writers ordinarily drawn upon for quotation 
or illustration, but, which is more to the 
purpose, with the later writers of the time 
which followed the adoption of Christianity 
as the state religion; Ausonius, Avianus, 
Prudentius, Orientius, Avitus, Boetius, 
Corippus, Dracontius, Knnodius, Fortunatus, 
Sedulius, and many others. The commentary 
is particularly rich in quotations from the 
Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, and will be 
very attractive to those who make this 
branch of literature their province. The 
Anthologia Latina has also been utilised 
not a little. In his judgments on the mean- 
ing of the many disputed passages in Maxi- 
mianus, Mr. Webster holds his own, and 
his opinion comes with all the authority of 
a learned and unbiassed scholar, who has ob- 
viously made a con amore study of the Elegies. 
I do not profess always to think he is right 
and am sometimes disposed to hold to the 
opinions I have expressed in the American 
Journal of Philology. But if he is com- 
pared with the only previous commentator 
known to me on the whole of the poems, 
Wernsdorf, he will be found to be far his 
superior in freshness of treatment, happiness 
of illustration, and, if one may judge by the 
great variety of works cited in the notes, 
width of reading. His style too is attrac- 
tive, recognisably American and German, 
rather than English, in freedom and bold- 
ness of tone. 

Rosinson ELLIs. 


SWETE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE LXX. 


An Introduction to the Old Testament in 
Greek. By H. B. Swere, D.D., Hon. 
Litt.D. (Dublin). With an Appendix 
containing the letter of Aristeas edited 
by H. Sr. J. Toacxeray, M.A. Pp. xi. 


592. Price 7s. 6d. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 
Tuts well-filled volume affords an admirable 


illustration of the scientific method as 
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applied to the study of one department of 
ancient literature. There is scarcely a 
superfluous word in the book ; and every- 
thing is rigorously directed to the end in 
view, viz.: that of presenting the student 
of O. T. Greek with a concise account of 
the language, literature, and history of the 
Septuagint version. Asa manual, it could 
hardly be bettered ; and it places within our 
reach all the information needful in the 
way of general introduction to the Greek 
versions. 

‘A first attempt,’ says Professor Swete in 
his preface, ‘is necessarily beset with 
uncertainties.’ One must, therefore, not 
expect finality in such an attempt; but 
students are to be congratulated on posses- 
sing in Dr. Swete’s manual, as clear and trust- 
worthy presentation of the most recent results 
of LXX criticism, as could well be imagined. 
The footnotes and references afford abundant 
proof (if such be needed) of Dr. Swete’s 
consummate care in overhauling, and render- 
ing conveniently accessible, ‘all the pub- 
lished works dealing with the various 
branches of learning which fall within the 
range of the subject.’ The literature is 
enormous; but hitherto students have not 
been able to focus the mass of varied 
information available on questions, critical, 
historical, and literary involved in any 
serious consideration of the Septuagint in 
particular, and of Hellenistic Greek in 
general. 

Dr. Swete divides his work into three main 
divisions: (1) The history of the Greek 
O. T. and of its transmission ; (2) The con- 
tents of the Alexandrian O.'l.; (3) Literary 
use, value, and textual criticism of the 
Greek O. T. The fifth chapter—to signalize 
one out of many—dealing, as it does, with 
the mss of the LXX, is_ particularly 
valuable ; all the chief mss are detailed, 
and the characteristics of each succinctly 
set before the reader. This is a great gain ; 
but in a second edition of the book a few 
photographic specimens of the greater 
uncials and cursives might advantageously be 
given in the same fashion as has been done 
by Dr. E. B. Nestle in his recent ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Textual Criticism of the 
ya * 


1 One might suggest, too, that, in a second edition, 
Dr. Swete should devote some paragraphs to discussing 
the functions of conjectural emendation in arriving 
at a true settlement of the LXX text. 





In part ii. chap. 4, Dr. Swete has pre- 
sented us with a useful collection of 
specimens of LXX Greek—all the more 
acceptable as no adequate treatment of the 
Greek idiom of the LXX exists at present. 
Some good hopes are held out by Dr. Swete 
that a Grammar of O. T. Greek will shortly 
be forthcoming ; such a work will be of 
far-reaching importance. 

Dr. Rutherford’s remarks on the value 
of studying the Greek of the N. T. from the 
right point of view (see the preface to his 
recent translation of the Romans) have 
equally pertinent reference to the Greek of 
the LXX; nor is it one of the least 
satisfactory signs of the present that atten- 
tion is being directed to the vast field, 
hitherto all but unexplored, of Hellenistic 
literature and idiom. 

Equipped with Dr. Swete’s manual edition 
of the LXX (already in a 2nd edition), 
Hatch and Redpath’s Oxford Concordance, 
and with the present thoroughly sound and 
scientifically arranged Introduction, the 
reader of the Septuagint may feel that he 
has, at least, no lack of trustworthy subsidia 
in his study of LXX Greek. And such 
study will be amply repaid in an increasing 
knowledge, not only of the conditions under 
which the first great Greek version of the 
Jewish Scriptures was produced, but also of 
the many interesting problems opened up 
by a fuller acquaintance with Greek modes 
of thought and expression as a whole. 

I have left myself scant space in which to 
call attention to Mr. St. J. Thackeray's 
critical edition of the Letter of Aristeas. 
Wendland and Mendelssohn’s belated edition 
(which actually appeared just before Mr. 
Thackeray’s) will possess, no doubt, an 
independent value of its own; but English 
scholars will not be slow to acknowledge 
the care and scrupulous accuracy which Mr. 
Thackeray has expended in rendering the 
Letter generally accessible ; and his critical 
introduction (pp. 501-518) puts the reader 
in possession of the requisite material for 
understanding the condition of the text. 
The critical apparatus, at the foot of the 
page, if not absolutely complete, is sufficient 
for every practical purpose. 


E. H. Biakeney. 
Marviow, Bueks. 
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GREGORIO’S GLOTTOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Studi glottologici italiani. Diretti da 
Giacomo de Grecorio. Vol II. Turin, 
Loescher. 1901. 


THE publication of this volume gives us the 
opportunity of drawing the attention of 
English philological scholars to the excellent 
work that is being done at Palermo by Prof. 
de Gregorio and his pupils. He has founded 
there a school of linguistic science which 
bids fair to rival that of northern Italy. 
The contents of the second volume of its 
‘Studi’ which has just appeared are worthy 
of the type and paper lavished upon them. 
They are distinguished by sound learning 
and scientific research, and though prim- 
arily confined to the Indo-European field 
include Papers on languages belonging to 
other families of speech. 

The first article is an exhaustive examina- 
tion by E. La Terza of the radical vowel in 
the theme of the Greek perfect, the results 
of which throw light on the general subject 
of primitive Indo-European vocalism. Other 
articles are upon the modern dialects or 
languages of Italy and the adjacent islands ; 


1 The contents of the first volume were the follow- 
ing :—(1) G. de Gregorio, Contributi alla Etimologia 
e Lessicografia romanza con ispeciale considerazione 
ai vernacoli siciliani; (2) R. Sabbadini, Saggio di 
toponomastica dell’ isola dell’ Elba ; (3) M. La Via, 
I] vocalismo del dialetto gallo-italico di Nicosia in 
Sicilia ; (4) M. Niedermann, Recenzioni ; (5) G. de 
Gregorio, Sopra un problema di sintassi comparata 
dialettale. 


thus T. Zanardelli writes on Sardinian 
etymologies, M. La Via on the Gallo-italic 
dialect of Nicosia in Sicily, and the editor 
himself, Prof. de Gregorio, on various 
peculiarities of the Sicilian dialects. He 
also contributes an interesting article on 
words of Arabic origin in the dialect of the 
little island of Pantellaria, as well as an 
elaborate essay on the structure of the 
African language generally known as the 
Ewe. This he has studied from the lips of 
native speakers, the result being a mono- 
graph of the first importance to the students 
of African philology. He makes it clear 
that while Ewe is not a Bantu language, 
there nevertheless exist between it and the 
Bantu family certain similarities of struc- 
ture which indicate contact or relationship 
of some sort in the past. 

We must not forget to notice also a very 
interesting reference to the Basque which 
has been brought to light by R. Sabbadini. 
It is contained in a work, De Rebus 
Hispaniae, published by a Sicilian, Lucio 
Marineo, in 1535. Marineo passed the 
latter part of his life in Spain, and in his 
account of the Basques, gives us the earliest 
specimens of their vocabulary that have yet 
been discovered. It is noticeable that the 
forms of the words are practically the same 
as they are to-day, and among them is a list 
of the numerals. 

A. H. Sayce. 





CHROUST’S MONUMENTA PALAEOGRAPHICA. 


Monumenta Palaeographica: Denkmédler der 
Sehreibkunst des Mittelalters. Erste Ab- 
theilung: Schrifttafeln in Lateinischer und 
Deutscher Sprache. In Verbindung mit 
Fachgenossen herausgegeben von Dr. 
Anton Chroust, Professor der Geschichte 
an der Universitit Wurzburg. Lieferun- 
gen I-IV. (Miinchen, Verlagsanstalt F. 
Bruckmann A,-G., 1900-1901). 


A NEW palaeographical publication, which 
promises to be of considerable importance, 
has been undertaken by Messrs. Bruckmann 
of Munich, under the editorship of Dr. 
Chroust, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Wurzburg. The four parts, com- 
prising in all forty plates, which have already 





appeared, form half of the first of three 
volumes, which, according to the prospectus, 
will be devoted to reproductions of Latin 
and German writing ; while it is hoped in 
subsequent series to deal with Greek and 
Oriental palaeography. The form of pub- 
lication is avowedly copied from that of the 
now dormant Palaeographical Society, which 
may claim to have been the pioneer in this 
department of study. As in that Society’s 
volumes, the plates are accompanied by a 
transcript of the page reproduced and a 
brief description, embracing the history and 
palaeographical features of the manuscript 
from which it is taken. The plates are 
slightly larger than those of the Palaeo- 
graphical Society, measuring 22} x 15} 
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inches, so that even MSS. of considerable 
size can be reproduced without reduction. 
On the other hand the price is decidedly 
higher, twenty marks being charged for 
each part of ten plates, whereas the Palaeo- 
graphical Society gave twenty plates for its 
annual guinea. 

The quality of the plates leaves little to 
be desired, so that subscribers may be 
satisfied that they will have a handsome 
volume, as well as one that will be per- 
manently valuable and instructive. Dr. 
Chroust’s descriptions of the plates are 
admirably complete and careful, the history 
of the several MSS. being quite sufficiently 
set forth, while their palaeographical charac- 
teristics are fully and minutely indicated. 
Any student who works steadily through 
these descriptions, with the plates before 
him, will have only himself to blame if he 
has not gained a sound working knowledge 
of mediaeval Latin palaeography, within 
the limits adopted (for the present, at any 
rate) by the editor. The only suggestion 
which it seems necessary to make for the 
improvement of the publication on its 
material side is that the date and title (not 
merely the reference number) of each manu- 
script should be given on the plate itself, 
instead of having to be searched for in the 
description. In the practical use of such a 
volume this would save much time and 
trouble. 

The range of the publication, as set forth 
in the prospectus, is as wide as possible, 
including all developments of Latin, and 
eventually of Greek and Oriental writing, 
both within and beyond the borders of 
Germany; but the parts actually issued 
show no traces of this broad field of view. 
The plates are drawn exclusively from manu- 
scripts at Munich, either in the Staats- 
bibliothek or the Reichsarchiv ; nearly all 
represent manuscripts written in Germany, 
and within a moderate distance from Munich, 
at Regensburg or Salzburg; and nearly a 
quarter of them are actually drawn from a 
single manuscript, a register of donations to 
the monastery of St. Emmeram, at Regens- 
burg. To the student who is accustomed to 
the wide range of the Palaeographical 
Society and of similar publications, this 
limitation may seem strange; but it is 
deliberate, and with a reasonable object. 
The editor’s intention is to illustrate the 
development of Latin minuscule script in 
one or two local schools from a single neigh- 
bourhood, so as to establish, if possible, the 
peculiarities of the local style; and since 
the manuscripts of Bavaria are readily ac- 
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cessible to him, it is natural that he should 
begin with them. Moreover, in devoting 
himself primarily to MSS. written in Ger- 
many, he is filling a gap in palaeographical 
knowledge. The more attractive MSS. of 
Italy and France have been reproduced and 
studied in considerable numbers, while the 
Palaeographical Society has naturally paid 
special attention to MSS. produced in 
England; but the German handwritings, 
which are artistically less attractive than 
those of their continental neighbours, have 
generally been left on one side. 

Until Dr. Chroust has published examples 
from other German localities, it is too early 
to say whether a definite type of hand can be 
associated with Regensburg, as it is with 
Tours or St. Albans. The donation-registers 
of St. Emmeram afford good material 
to start upon, since they provide dated 
examples of writing from the scriptorium 
of that monastery from 822 to 1251. The 
hands are not remarkable for grace or 
beauty ; indeed purely German MSS. rarely 
are so; but they form an instructive lesson 
in palaeographical evolution. The most 
beautiful of the MSS. reproduced in the 
four parts now under notice, though its 
connection with St. Emmeram’s dates back 
to more than 1000 years ago, was not 
written there and cannot be reckoned to the 
credit of any German school; but, as Dr. 
Chroust acutely notices, it probably fur- 
nished a model for the scribes of the monas- 
tery. This is the famous Gospels of St. 
Emmeram, which forms one of the group of 
‘Golden Gospels’ produced in the north of 
France during the reigns of Charlemagne 
and his successors. Written, probably at 
Corbie, for Charles the Bald in 870, and 
preserved at first at St. Denis, it had pro- 
bably found its way to Regensburg before 
the end of the’century, and there, about a 
hundred years later, Abbot Ramvold pro- 
vided it with its superb golden binding. 
Its writing, like that of the Harley Golden 
Gospels in the British Museum and several 
other MSS. of the same group, is in splendid 
uncials of gold ; while its ornamentation is 
of that gorgeous style which the artists of 
north-eastern France developed on the lines 
of their Anglo-Celtic prototypes. Of this 
luxurious volume Dr. Chroust gives four 
representations, one showing a magnificent 
page of illumination, while the others 
illustrate different parts of the text. 

The only other highly decorated manu- 
script included in these four parts is the 
Gospels of Niedermiinster, written between 
1002 and 1025 either in the nunnery of that 
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name in Regensburg, or in the neighbouring 
monastery of St. Emmeram. The style of 
illumination is plainly modelled upon that 
of the French school above described, per- 
haps upon the St. Emmeram Gospel-book 
itself ; but it is somewhat degenerate, and 
will not bear comparison for beauty with the 
work of the contemporary Winchester 
school in England. The writing is a rather 
large and heavy Caroline minuscule, with 
a tendency to lean forward, which also 
appears in other German MSS. of the same 
period. 

The other plates are of purely palaeo- 
graphical interest. They are spread fairly 
evenly over the minuscule period, except 
that the latest stages are only scantily re- 
presented. Seven of the MSS. reproduced 
belong to the 9th century, three to the 10th, 
eleven to the 11th, six to the 12th, six to 
the 13th, four to the 14th, and two to the 
15th. Six of the plates represent charter 
hands, while one is a purely private hand, 
containing a draft letter written in the chan- 
cellery of Landshut in 1473; but the 
remainder consists of various kinds of book- 
hand, ranging from the year 818 to 1394. 
They do not, however, represent all the 
varieties of book-hand within that period. 
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The handsome style which we find in Bibles 
and chronicles of the 12th century, and the 
minute and compressed style of the Parisian 
Bibles of the 13th century, are not exem- 
plified here. Rather we have the less formal 
writings of the monastic registers, with a 
few official documents from the courts of the 
Bavarian princes, Future parts will no 
doubt add more variety of style and place ; 
but, considering how far the general field of 
palaeography is covered by existing publi- 
cations, it is to be hoped that Dr. Chroust 
will, on the whole, adhere to the plan which 
he _ has so far followed, and will give us full 
materials for an adequate judgment on the 
development of writing in various parts of 
Germany. If, however, he wishes to go 
further afield, it may be worth while to sug- 
gest that the libraries of Russia have hardly 
been touched by the existing palaeographical 
repertories. 

I may perhaps be allowed to comment 
from time to time on the future issues of 
this publication. For the present it must 
suffice to call attention to Dr. Chroust’s 
enterprise, and to invite for it the consider- 
ation of librarians and students of mediaeval 
palaeography. 

F, G. Kenyon. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PLATO, HIPPARCHUS 230 A. 


Mr. H. Ricuarps points out (Platonica 
iii, C.R. xv 301) that in the Hipparchus, 
230 a, ovre wav ye Tovri por dvdGov, a colon 
should be inserted after ovr: av ye. So W. 
H. Thompson, Journal of Philology v (1874) 
p. 220: ‘Ita edd. soloece. Distinguendum 
ovre av yer rouri pot dvabov. Ad quae infra 


respondet Socrates dvar(epat Toivev vot TOUTO.’ 
Thompson’s notes were, he says, ‘sent to 
Prof. Baiter of Ziirich, who is preparing a 
new edition of his Plato’: but I am not 
aware that Baiter’s new edition has ever 
appeared. 

H. J. 





ON EURIPIDES, HECUBA, Li. 1214-15. 


"ANN jvix’ Hpeis obxer’ eopev ev pde 
karv@ 8 éojpnv’ aot Toeulwv vo 
; ; 
févov Katextas. 
Mr. Marchant’s suggestion! that zoAeuiwv 
imo should be taken with ovxér éopév év 
gaa and not with xarvd 8’ éonynv’ aortv is 


1 Cl. Rev. (1901), p. 295. 


surely neither necessary nor natural. I 
understand xatvd 8 éonpynv’ adorv to mean 
just what Aeschylus otherwise expresses 
when he writes, Ag. 815, xarv@ 8 ddotca 
viv €r’ evonpos woAts. In other words, the 
point of the words may or may not be to 
indicate ‘ how Polymestor knew that the 
Trojans were lost,’ but assuredly that in- 
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dication is not given directly by the words 
in question. The phrase xarv@ 8 éorjpy’ 
dorv is complete in itself and involves no 
‘singular ellipse.’ Cf. also the absolute use 
of SAG in Soph. Antig. 471, dyAot 7d yevynp’ 
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apov €& dod tatpos | ris tasdds. The similar 

words, Aesch. Ag. 497 onpavet xarvd rupds, 

seem to me to support this interpretation. 
A. W. Mair. 





CHARLES LAMB ALSO 


In the twentieth volume (Berlin, Schwet- 
schke, 1901) of the TZheologischer Jahres- 
bericht, p. 178, is a curious proof that biblio- 
graphical industry may cast its net too wide. 
Under the heading ‘ Israelitische Religions- 
geschichte’ I find: ‘Zambd, C., Essays of 


AMONG THE PROPHETS. 


Elia. 2nd series. N.Y. Scribner (London, 
Macmillan).’ I gladly bear witness to the 
general accuracy and astonishing diligence 
of the contributors to this serial, which 
stands at the head of its department. 

Joun E, B. Mayor. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE TITULI ASIAE MINORIS. 


THE appearance of the first volume of this 
splendid publication of the Vienna Academy 
marks a considerable advance in the series 
of Corpora of ancient inscriptions on which 
a whole army of epigraphists are engaged. 
It is edited by Prof. Ernst Kalinka, and 
contains the Z%twli Lyciue lingua Lycia 
conscripti, with the addition of two stray 
examples, one of Carian, the other of 
Aramaic—the only inscriptions of their kind 
from this part of the peninsula. The 
Corpus is to contain all inscriptions, in 
whatever ancient language, with the ex- 
ception of the Monumentum <Ancyranum 
and Diocletian’s Edict; since these docu- 
ments have already been well edited, and 
have no special local significance, they will 
not be included unless fresh circumstances 
make their revision necessary. We are 
to have the inscriptions of each site col- 
lected together, whatever their language 
—an arrangement which will considerably 
lighten the physical portion of the labours 
of historian and topographer. The first 
volume forms an exception to this rule, 
since the Greek inscriptions of Lycia are 
severed from the native ones, except in 
cases where the two languages figure on the 
same stone. The reason for making this 
exception is as excellent as it is obvious ; 
the main object of the student of Lycian 
inscriptions at present is a philological one, 








and what he requires more than anything 
else is a convenient collection of all known 
texts. The vast majority of Greek texts 
from these parts belong to a later date, and 
their inclusion would only hamper the 
‘ Lyciologist.’ Indeed, the honorary decree 
of the demos of Telmessus (No. 5) cut ona 
tomb already provided centuries before 
with a suitable sepulchral inscription, might 
very well have been excluded. 

The recent publications of the Vienna 
Academy and the Austrian Archaeological 
Institute have taught us what to expect in 
the way of printing and illustration. In 
many of the epigraphic collections which we 
have to use, anything in the way of a 
facsimile comes like an oasis amid a desert 
of type. Here every inscription, where the 
original is not lost or inaccessible, is re- 
produced in facsimile, and there is a con- 
siderable use of blocks showing the con- 
struction of some of the more important 
inscribed monuments. A _ brief, but care- 
fully written introduction, full indices 
(arranged both by initials and by terminals), 
and a revision of Kiepert’s map by Dr. 
Rudolf Heberdey, make the equipment of 
the book admirably complete. 

The introduction contains, among other 
things, a good summary of what we know 
about the Lycian accidence—it does not fill 
two pages !—and an interesting paragraph 
on the ethnological relationship of the 
Lycians. The editor argues that nearly all 
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the sites which have produced Lycian in- 
scriptions are either near the sea-coast, or 
in the comparatively broad Xanthus-valley ; 
that the majority both of the names of 
these places and of the personal names 
occurring in the inscriptions are not of the 
forms characteristic of the indigenous 
Anatolian race; that the striking pecu- 
liarities of Lycian architecture are not 
found elsewhere in Asia Minor; that the 
same is true of the Mutterrecht characteristic 
of the Lycians. All which suggests that 
the Lycians are settlers who came by sea 
and mingled with the indigenous stock ; 
and the Lycian language may be similarly 
a mixture of the two tongues. The theory 
is very attractive, but there is some difii- 
culty in finding sufficient ground for a rigid 
distinction between Lycian and the language 
of the indigenous race, seeing how little we 
know of the former, and how very much 
less of the latter. Who shall say that 
isit . . . (Isinda), kadawati (Kadyanda), 
telebehi (Telmessus) are not properly 
Lycian names, but simply Lycian trans- 
literations of indigenous names? The 
common noun miiiti (yds) has also an 
indigenous sound about it. Yet, unless we 
mistake the argument, these are to be 
regarded as borrowed words. The argument 
from the position of Lycian sites is also 
attractive; a glance at the map on p. 10 
shows how they are most thickly crowded 
round the good harbours. And although 
this habit of living near the sea is not 
necessarily confined to those who have in the 
first instance come over the sea, neverthe- 
less there is good reason to believe in the 
transmarine origin of the Lycians. Tra- 
dition connects them with Crete; in Crete 
also there is a trace of the Mutterrecht 
which existed ‘in Lycia. It would be diffi- 
cult to find place-names in Crete which 
have a specially Lycian sound ; but there 
are some, such as Tylisus, which suggest a 
connexion with the Anatolian stock. 
Further, if we look for architectural 
analogies to the Lycian style, we shall find 
something of the kind, however faint, in 
Mycenaean architecture. The architecture 
of the Lycians, with its extraordinarily 
faithful reproduction in stone of wood 
technique, shows how intensely conservative 
they were ; probably therefore that Mutter- 
recht which they preserved was once more 
widely prevalent in Asia Minor; the do- 
minance of the worship of the Mother- 
Goddess has often been remarked in this 
connexion. It seems, therefore, that the 
isolation of the Lycians may not have gone 
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back so far as at first sight one would 
expect. It is still tempting to suppose 
that Lycian is a relic of the original 
Anatolian tongue, which may have been 
spoken in Crete as well as in Asia Minor 
(although, it is true, the Praesian ‘ Eteo- 
cretan’ inscription bears no apparent 
resemblance to Lycian). Many are the 
problems of which the solution waits on the 
decipherment of the Cretan clay tablets ! 
The most important of all the Lycian 
inscriptions is admittedly the great Xanthian 
stele (no, 44). We know that it deals with 
the history of the last third of the fifth 
century B.c. ; this is especially clear since 
Benndorf published his remarkable study in 
the Jahreshefte (iii. p. 98 f.) of the Austrian 
Institute. The names of many of the 
dynasts mentioned are also known from 
coins. As regards the dates ascribed to 
the issues of most of these rulers, there is 
no serious discrepancy between the views 
published in the Revwe Numismatique (1886, 
1887) by the late J. P. Six. and those which 
I have adopted in the British Museum 
Catalogue of Coins (1897). All the dynasts 
but Kuprlli and Teththiweibi we agree in 
placing at the end of the fifth or the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. But while Six’s 
approximate dates for these two series are 
440-400 and 405-395 B.c., 1 have ventured 
to date them about 480-430 and 480-460 
B.c. respectively. In the case of Kuprlli, 
however, I was able (Introd. p. xxxi.) to 
state that Six changed his view—a point 
which Prof. Kalinka seems to have missed. 
In the ten years following the publication 
of his article, a good deal of new material 
had been found, and in 1896 the distingu- 
ished Dutch numismatist held that the 
two series of coins—(for there are two, and 
not one)—reading Kuprlli were to be dated 
between 470 and 440 Bc. Now as to 
Teththiweibi. His staters, when Six 
wrote, were extremely rare ; and it must be 
remembered that many specimens of his 
coins have that smooth surface, due to the 
use of worn dies, which obscures the style 
of so many Lycian coins. Further, the 
staters of Sppiitaza, which closely resemble 
those of Teththiweibi, were unknown. Six’s 
materials for dating these coins were insuf- 
ficient. In publishing for the first time a 
stater of Sppiitaza, and a new one of his 
elder (?) contemporary (Num. Chron. 1893 
p. 15 f.) Mr. Warwick Wroth called atten- 
tion to the difficulty of accepting so late a 
date as Six had proposed. No one who 
knows how willing Six was to appreciate 
new evidence will doubt that he would have 
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modified his date, had he had occasion to 
write on this subject. From this somewhat 
lengthy statement it follows that, by the 
numismatic evidence, the earlier Kuprilli 
and the Teththiweibi of the coins cannot 
be contemporary with the Xanthian stele. 
But does it follow that, as Prof. Kalinka 
says, si modo recte Hill hoc statuit, alius 
eiusdem nominis homo appellatur in titulo, 
alius in nummis? Until we can satisfac- 
torily translate the monument, it seems 
safer to suppose that the man of the inserip- 
tion is the dynast of the coins, and is 
mentioned in connexion with the historic 
past, some account of which the inscription 
appears to give. This alternative is perhaps 
confirmed by the absence of Teththiweibi’s 
contemporary Sppiitaza from the inscription ; 
had he been reigning at the time, a ruler 
whom his coins prove to have been so 
important would hardly have escaped notice ; 
but if he was dead, only some connexion 
with the past history of the Xanthian 
princes would have led to the mention of 
his name. 

This, however, is overmuch space to give 
to a small matter of criticism. Prof. 
Kalinka is heartily to be congratulated on 
the splendid beginning of a great work 
which it has been his good fortune to make. 
All Lycian students will be grateful to him, 
as much for the restraint he has exercised 
over himself, as for the care with which he 
has executed a task rendered peculiarly 
trying by the enigmatic nature of the 
language with which he has had to deal. 

G. F. Hit. 


Journal international @archéologie numismatique 
(Athens), Vol. iii., Parts 3 and 4, 1900. 

J. Rouvier. ‘Numismatique des villes de la 
Phénicie.’ Descriptive list of the coins of Aradus 
(continued) and Berytus.—E. Dutilh. ‘ Deux tétes 
ptolemaiques en marbre.’ The heads are attributed 
to Ptolemy IV. Philopator and his wife Arsinoe III. 
—Dutilh, ‘Un petit bronze inédit de Diospolis- 
Magna.’—Svoronos. Mep} trav eioitnpiwy Tay apxaiwv. 
Part iv. dealing with the leaden ovuBora.— Mowat. 
‘ Bibliographie numismatique de l’Egypte grecque et 
romaine. 





Vol. iv., Part 1, 1901. 

Svoronos. ‘ Die Polykletische Tholos in Epidaurus.’ 
Proposes to identify the Tholos (Paus. ii. 27, 3) with 
the circular temple, containing a figure of Hygieia, 
found on Epidaurian coins of Antoninus Pius.—<A, 
Baldwin. ‘A bronze coin of Bithynia.’—Rouvier. 
‘Numismatiqne des villes de la Phénicie’ (con- 
tinued).—O. Rossbach. ‘ Rhoimetalkes Kénig des 
3osporos.’ Marble bust at Athens, identified, by 
comparison with the coins, as Rhoimetalkes.— 
Svoronos, ‘Finds of coins in Greece.’ Chiefly of 
Macedonia, Histiaea, and Rhodes. 


Numismatic Chronicle, Part iv. for 1900. 

W. Wroth. ‘Greek Coins acquired by the British 
Museum in 1900.’ Describes specimens selected from 
the 915 Greek coins acquired by the Museum in the 
course of last year; with two Plates.—J. Maurice, 
‘Classification chronologique des émissions moné- 
taires de l’atelier de Siscia pendant la période con- 
stantinienne.’—G. F. Hill. ‘ Bibliographical notes 
on Greek numismatics.’ 


Revue Numismatique, Part i. 1901. 

Dieudonné. ‘Monnaies grecques récemment ac- 
quises par le cabinet des médailles..—Mowat. ‘ Le 
vase sacrificatoire des reines d’Egypte, symbole mone- 
taire.’ 

Part ii. 1901. 

Parazzoli. ‘Essai sur l’origine des monnaies des 
nomes d’Egypte.’ Dates (regnal years) occur on 
the nome-coins of the Emperors Domitian, Trajan, 
Hadrian, Ant. Pius and M. Aurelius Caesar. Mr. 
Poole (Cat. Alexandria) considered that these dates 
had no special significance, but Parazzoli points to 
the curious fact that dates on the coins of Trajan, 
Hadrian, and Antoninus occur at intervals of eighteen 
years. He thinks that the coins were struck when 
periodical remissions were made by the Emperors of 
debts due to the treasury. But this is no more than 
a conjecture. Parazzoli supports the usual view that 
the nome-coins were struck at Alexandria and not at 
the nomes themselves. There is another paper on 
the dates of the nome-ccins by G. Dattari in the 
Rivista italiana di num., Part ii., 1901. 


Revue belge de Numismatique, Part iii., 1901. 

J. N. Svoronos, ‘Les monnaies de Ptolémée II. 
qui portent dates,’ Svoronos claims to have made 
the important discovery that numerous coins of the 
Ptolemies are inscribed with dates which have been 
entirely overlooked by Poole and other numismatists 
who have attempted the classification of this difficult 
series. This discovery will be utilized by Svoronos 
in the arrangement of the corpus of Ptolemaic coins 
that he has now in preparation: meanwhile, he 
publishes a list of the dated coins of Ptolemy II., 
including a series on which dates had not previously 
been recognized.—M. C. Soutzo. ‘Examen critique 
d'une nouvelle théorie de la monnaie romaine.’ A 
criticism of the article ‘ Miinzwesen (Rom)’ by Dr. 
B. Pick in Conrad’s ‘Handworterbuch der Staats- 
wissenschaften.’ 





Wakwick Wrorn. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 25,3. July 1901. 


Location dw domaine sacré de Zeus Téméiites 
(Amorgos), J. Delamarre. A commentary and emend- 
ation of the text of this inscr. first published by 
Weil in 1876. It is especially interesting for inform- 
ation on Greek farming. Découverte dun fragment 
de manuscrit d’ Horace, P. Sjobeck. Discovered at 
Lund and contains Hor, Od. iii. 4. 12-65. It appears 
to be of the tenth century, and the commentary of 
the eleventh. Les composés syntactiques et la loi de 
Porson dans le trimétre iambique des tragiques grecs, 
G. Dottin. Plaut. Aul. 3-8, J. Chauvin. Suggests 
for 5 patri <suo> avoque iam heres qui nunc hic 
habet and for 7 thesaurum auri <aulam> clam 
omnis in medio foco, and inserts a new line after 5. 
Terentius, Phormio, L. Havet. Various notes. 
Ovide, Met. ix. 557, R. Cahen. Keeps the reading 
of the archetype tantum sit causa timendi where 
vulg. is tantum absit c.t. and some edd. give tamen 
ut sitc.t. A propos d'une edition récente de Thucydide, 
D. Serruys. On Stuart Jones’ edition which is called 
rather ‘heureuse vulgarisation qu’un progrés considér- 
able,’ but much merit in it is recognised. Corrections 
au texte de Grégoire de Nazianze, A. Misier. 


Neue Jahrbucher fur das Klassische Alter- 
tum, ete. Vol. 7. Part 2, 1901. 


Die Analyse als Grundlage der hiheren Kritik 
(continued), A. Gercke. In this part the writer 
treats of transpositions, changes of words and changes 
of sense, and then points out the advances in philology 
since the time of the Alexandrians, Alkestisstudien 
(concluded), L. Bloch. The Alcestis belongs, together 
with the Peliades and the Medea, to the Ioleic-Thes- 
salian circle of legends. By making the figure of 
Heracles subordinate to that of Alcestis the poet en- 
deavoured to emphasize the more serious side of the 
material which had been hitherto treated as comic. 
This tragedy marks an important point in the history 
of the drama, having been produced, at a second 
representation in 438 B.c., to take the place of the 
usual satyric play as the fourth piece of a tetralogy. 
J. Ilberg notices the German edition of Mau’s Pompejt 
in Leben und Kunst and the very useful book of P. 
Kabbadias, Td fepby rod "AckAnmiod év ’Emdavpy. 

Part 3. 

Die inschriftliche Poesie der Rimer, J. Tolkiehn. 
With reference to Buecheler’s edition of the Carmina 
Latina epigraphica. Most of them are naturally 
anonymous, being either of ritual contents or epitaphs, 
as well as inscriptions of honour and dedicatory, and 
finally the erotic street-poetry of Pompeji with 
numerous reminiscences of Vergil and Ovid. The 
inscriptions offer much that is of the vulgar speech 
and much that is arbitrary in metre. Die Analyse 
als Grundlage der hiheren. Kritik (concluded), A. 
Gercke. Interpolations, shorter or longer, are often 
connected by brackets and when these are removed 
the origin of the whole becomes clear. This leads to 
the consideration of the fundamental unity required 
in literary productions which, though often disturbed 
in the course of the work, is again restored. The 
rights of the free-creating poet and the limits of 
criticism are weighed against one another. W. Ruge 

reviews Der Hannibalweg of W. Osiander and F. 
Vogel contributes a favourable notice of Holmes’ 
Caesar's Conquest of Gaul. 





Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie. Vol. 
46,2. 1901. 

Vermuthungen zur Jouxmenta-Inschrift, R. 
Thurneysen. Der Typhonmythus bei Pindar und 
Aeschylus, A. v. Mess. P.V. 367-388 depends on 
Pindar Pyth. i. 15-28. For the narrative, which is 
lacking in Pindar, Hesiod is the source. In an 
appendix H. Usener shows a common source for both 
poets, viz. a Hesiodic poem which is quoted from 
Chrysippus by Galen in his work on the dogmas of 
Hippocrates and Plato. Zur lex Manciana (con- 
cluded), A. Schulten, BaotAebs "Avrioxos davia, L. 
Radermacher. This is the beginning of an edict 
quoted in Athen. 547 a. It was forged in the Jewish 
circles of Egypt in order to exhibit one of the Syrian 
Antiochi as a foe to learning. Bemerkungen zw 
griechischen Historikern,.C. Wachsmuth. 1. Herodot 
in Thurioi. It cannot be proved that H. ever 
returned from Thurioi. 2. Alexanders Ephemeriden 
und Ptolemaios. 3. Das Alexanderbuch des Kallis- 
thenes. The title of this was ’AAetdvdpou mpatecs. 
Der Anfang von Tacitus Historien, O. Seeck. It is 
probable that T. has in his Histories continued 
Fabius Rusticus, not Cluvius Rufus. Zin Bundesur- 
kunde aus Argos, M. Friinkel. Published by Boeckh 
O.LG. 1118. Die <Antwerpener Handschrift des 
Sedulius, C. Caesar. Die Uceberlieferung iber 
Aspasia von Phokaia,O. Neuhaus. The information 
upon the first part of her life goes back to Ktesias 
from whom Aelian derived it through Pamphila, 
Plutarch through Deinon, and Trogus-Justinus 
through Ephorus. Zu Herodianos Technikos meph 
hovhpous Actews, P. Egenolff. Notula grammatica, 
G. Kroll. Wdrterweiterung, H. Usener. <A frequent 
source of error, as propicius for propius, locutus for 
locus, ete. Bakchylides VIII. (IX.) 36 Bl.*, O. Hense. 
Von zwet kleinen Leuten (Papyrusschnitzel),~ S. 
Sudhans. Berl. Urk. I ®No. 229 and a duplicate 
No. 230; Grenfell and Hunt, Greek papyri II. 84. 
Zu Ciceros Rosciana §11, G. Landgraf. Suggests 
non dimissum iri. Zu Cicero, H. Usener. On de 
rep. 1. §§ 56, 69, II. § 4. Chrysippos von Knidos und 
Erasistratos, F. Susemihl. Schriftquellen und thre 
Folgen, C. Wachsmuth. Against A. Malinin’s view 
of the situation of the Agora at Athens. MWandel 
von 1 zw i im Italischen, A. Zimmermann. 


Mnemosyne. Vol. 29, 3. 1901. 

Homerica (continued), J. van Leeuwen. On the 
house of Ulysses. De Regia observatiuncula, J. J. 
Hartman. On Dio Cassius 54, 27 compared with 
Plin. Ep. iv. 11. Ad Plutarchum, J. J. H. On 
Lye. 27 and 6. Observationes criticae ad Lucianwm 
(continued), S. A. Naber. Ad Tacitum, J. J. H. 
In Ann. vi. 4 conjectures posse se puerili modo 
moneri. Ad titulos Acraephienses, H. van Gelder. 
On the inscriptions published by Perdrizet in the 
Bulletin de Correspondance hellénique. Ad Plut- 
archum, J.J. H. In Lye. 14 suggests mévovs for 
téxovs. Deoruwm coronae, S. A. Naber. On the 
Indian fable of the loves of Nalus and Datmayantis 
compared with Heliod. Aethiop. p. 278 ed. Didot. 
Observationes criticae ad Dionysti Halicarnassens- 
is Antig. Romanas, 8S. A. Naber. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie. 
1901. 

26 June. O. Puchstein, Die griechische Biihne 
(A. Korte), unfavourable. O. Giri, Due questione 
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Lucreziane (O. Weissenfels). M. Schanz, Geschichte 
der rimischen Litteratur. Il. 2. Vom Tode des 
Augustus bis zur Regierung Hadrians. 2. A. (F. 
Harder), very favourable. 

3 July. P. Foucart, Les grands mystéres d’ Eleusis 
(H. Steuding). ‘Essentially increases our know- 
ledge.’ Ciceronis orationes, vol. vi. Pro Milone, pro 
Marcello, pro Ligario, pro rege Deiotaro, Philippicae 
i.-xiv. rec. A. C. Clark (W. Hirschfelder), ‘Shows 
knowledge and acumen.’ E. Mueller, De Posidonio 
Manilii auctore. I. (Breiter), favourable. 

10 July. E. Wilisch, Beitrage zur Geschichte des 
alten Korinth (A. Hock). ‘Deserves our thanks.’ 
Corpus glossariorum latinorwm vi. 2, vii. 1. 
Thesaurus glossarum emendatarum, conf. G. Goetz, 
I. 2, II. 1 (P. Wessner). H. Menge, Lateinische 
Synonymik, 4. Autl. (C. Stegmann), favourable. 

17 July. O. z. E., Von Asdod nach Ninive im 
Jahre 711 v. Chr. (M.), unfavourable. O. Puchstein, 
Die griechische Biihne (A. Miiller), favourable. C. 
Morawski, Rhetorwm Romanorum ampuillae (W. 
Gemoll). ‘Too bold in conclusions.’ A. Kunze, 
Beitrage zur lateinischen Grammatik. I. Mea refert 
(C. Stegmann). 

24 July. O. Schrader, Reallexikon der indoger- 
manischen Altertumskunde, II. (O. Weise), favour- 


able. A. Malinin, Zwei Streitfragen der Topo- 
graphic von Athen (P. Weizsiicker). ‘Does not 


produce conviction.’ E. Badstiibner, Beitrdage zur 
Erklérung und Kritik der philosophischen Schriften 
Senecas (W. Gemoll). ‘ Deserves to reach a wide 
circle of readers.’ F. Stolz und H. Schmalz, 
Lateinische Grammatik, Mit einem Anhang iiber 
lateinische Lexikographie von F. Heerdegen. 3. 
Aufl. (Bartholomae), unfavourable. 

7 Aug. R. Preiser, Zum Torso von Belvedere 
(P. Weizsicker), very favourable. Sofocle, Antigon 
con note da Placido Cesareo (H. G.), favourable. 
Le Liriche di Oraxio, da VY. Ussani. II. (O. Weis- 
senfels). ‘Quite up to date and shows a thorough 
knowledge of Latin.’ G. Némethy, <Adversaria 
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critica ad Taciti Agricolam, Annales, Historias (Th. 
Opitz), favourable on the whole. Giov. Ferrara, 
L’incendio di Koma e i primi cristiani. 

14 Aug. Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, 
iii. 1 (A. Hock), very favourable. G. Némethy. 
Ad Verg. ecl. iv. 47 (H. W.). A. Cima, Appunit 
Oraziani (W. H.). E. Badstibner, Bectrég: zur Er- 
klirung und Kritik der philosophischen Schriften 
Senecas (O. Weissenfels), favourable. P. Weise, Bei- 
trdge zur Geschichte des rimischen Weinbaues in Gal- 
lien und an der Mosel (W. Haag), favourable. 

28 Aug. E. Rohde, Kleine Schriften (P. Stengel), 
‘We are thankful for what is here given us.’ Aristo- 
phanis Nubes, ed. J. van Leeuwen (O. Kaehler), very 
favourable. W. Ahlberg, De proceleusmaticis iam- 
borum trochacorumque antiquae scnenicae poesis 
Latinae (H. G.), very favourable, The clegies of 
Maximianus by R. Webster (M. Manitius), very 
favourable. A. v. Cohausen und L. Jacobi, Das 
Rimerkastell Saalburg, 5. A. von H. Jacobi (C. 
Koenen), favourable. 

4 Sept. P. Guirand, Za main d’ oeuvre indus- 
trielle dans Vancienne Gréce (F. Cauer), favourable. 
Xenophontis opera, rec. E. C. Marchant (W. Gemoll). 
Too conservative on the whole. G. Dittmann, De 
Hygino Arati interprete (H. Moeller), favourable. 
Tacitus, Agricola and Germania, by A. Gudeman 
(E. Wolff), favourable. F. Pradel, De praeposi- 
tionum in prisca latinitate vi atque usu (H. Ziemer). 
Good as far as it goes but only extending to coram in 
alphabetical order. 

11 Sept. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, The three 
literary letters, ed. by W. R. Roberts (G. Ammon). 
‘Has much forwarded the study of the writer.’ 
Ch. Johnson, The motion 6f the voice in the theory of 
ancient music (H. G.), favourable. <Aetii Sermo xvi, 
veriff. von Sk. Zervds (Fuchs), favourable. W. 
Ahlberg, De correptione iambica Plautina ques- 
tiones (H. Draheim), favourable. Taciti Historiarum 
libri i-v, ed. G. Némethy (Ed. Wolff), unfavourable. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aeschylus. Schild. De responsione, quae in Aeschyli 


fabula Thebana inter binas nuntii regisque 
orationes intercedere creditur. 4to. 16 pp. 
Nordhausen. 

Ampelius, Sorn (J.) Einige Bemerkungen zum 
‘Liber memorialis’ des L. Ampelius.  8vo. 
16 pp. Laibach. 

Antiphon. Kohm (G.) Neue Antiphon-Studien. 
(Final part.) 8vo. 17 pp. Wien. 

Archilochos. Jurenka(H.) Archilochos von Paros. 


Aus den Fragmenten dargestellt. 8vo. 15 pp. 
Aristoteles. Schinermarck (C.) Die tragischen 
Affekte bei Aristoteles I. 4to. 28 pp. Liegnitz. 


Beyschlag (F.) Die Anklage des Sokrates. Kritische 


Untersuchungen. 8vo, 58 pp. Neustadt. 
Bloch (Leo) Alkestis-Studien. (Aus ‘Neue Jahr- 


biicher fiir das klass. Altertum.’) S8vo. 52 pp., 

engravings, and 1 plate. Leipzig, Teubner. 2 M. 
Brinckmeier. Heinrich Schliemann und die Aus- 
grabungen auf Hissearlik. 4to. 32 pp. Burg. 








Caesar. D’Ooge (B. L.) De particularum copula- 
tivarum apud Caesarem et Pseudo-Caesarianos 
scriptores usu. 8vo. 63 pp. Bonn. 

Miilinen (H. F. von) Divico oder die von 
Caesar den Ostgalliern und Siidgermanen gegen- 
iiber vertretene Politik. Part III. Svo. 44 pp. 
Bern. 90 Pf. 

Caesius Bassus. Ernst (F.) Der Lyriker und der 
Metriker Caesius Bassus. 8vo. 38 pp. Miinchen. 

Cactani Lovatelli (E.) Attraverso il mondo antico. 
l6mo, 350 pp. Roma. 6 lire. 

Capps (E.) Studies in Greek Agonistic Inscriptions. 
8vo. 25 pp, Chicago. 

Carter (J. B.) Selections from the Roman elegiac 
poets, with introduction and notes, 12mo. 
330 pp. New York. $1.40. 

Chatelain (Aem.) Uncialis scriptura codicum latin- 
orum novis exemplis illustrata. Folio. 60 fac- 
simile plates, viii. pp. letterpress. Explanatio 
tabularum. 8vo. viii, 104 pp. Paris. Welter. £2. 
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Church (J. E.) Beitrag zur Sprache der lateinischen 
Grabinschriften. I. 8vo. 99 pp.  Miinchen. 
Buchholz. 1M. 60. 

Cicero. Oratio Philippica secunda, with introduction 
and commentary by E. G. Sihler, 16mo. 
157 pp. New York. 80c. 

—— Epistulae. Vol. I. Epistulae ad familiares, 
ed. by L. C. Purser. Crown 8vo. Frowde. 6s. 
—— Epistulae selectae temporum ordine selectae, 
con note italiane da R. Carrozzari, 16mo. 144 

pp. Milano. 1 lira 50. 

— De officiis liber primus, with introduction and 
commentary by F. E. Rockwood. 16mo. 183 pp. 
New York. 90c. 

—— Fifty letters, ed. for the use of schools by 
J. H. Dillard. 16mo. 18, 118 pp. Boston. 
Ginn. 45. 

— Sander (J.) Bemerkungen zu den Cicero- 
Briefen. 4to. 28 pp. Wittenberg. 

— Sternkopf (W.) Zu Ciceros Briefen. Cicero 
und Matius. 8vo. 21 pp. Dortmund. 

Wolff (J.) De clausulis Ciceronianis. 8vo. 
34 pp. Breslau. 

Colluthos. Ludwich (A.) Besserungsvorschliige zu 
Kolluthos. Kritische Miscellen (XXI bis XXIV). 
4to. 20 pp. Kdénigsberg. 

Cornelius Nepos. Le vite degli excellenti capitani, 
commentate da Riccardo Cai. 8vo. viii, 125 pp. 
Pistoia. 1 lira 50 e. 

Del Mar (A.) Ancient Britain in the light of 
modern archaeological discoveries. 8vo. 24, 206 
pp. New York. $2. 

Demosthenes. The first three Philippics (in Greek) 
with introduction and notes by M. J. Smead. 
12mo. 16, 220 pp. $1.05. 

Heerdegen (F.) Uber parenthetische Siitze und 

Satzverbindungen in der Kranzrede des Demos- 

thenes. 8vo. 26 pp. Leipzig. 

Meindlhumer (Fr.) Die Symmorieneinrichtung 
zur Zeit des Demosthenes und seine Reform- 
vorschlige. S8vo. 385 pp. Horn. 

Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, 
redigé par Ch. Daremberg et E. Saglio. Fase. 30. 
(Lib—Lud). 4to. Double columns. Pp. 1205 
1364, 183 engravings. Varis. Hachette. 5 fr. 

Dionis Coceeiani (Cassii) historiarum romanarum 
quae supersunt, ed. U. Ph. Boissevin. Vol. III. 
Adiecta sunt specimina phototypica tria libri 
Vaticani N. 1288. 8vo. xviii, 800 pp. Berlin, 
Weidmann., 32 M. 

Dirpfeld (Wilh.) Das siidliche Stadtthor von 
Pergamon. (Aus ‘Abhandlungen der Preuss, 
Akademie der Wissenschaften.’) 4to. 20 pp., 
3 plates (1 coloured). Berlin, Reimer. 2 M. 50. 

Eichner (M.) Warum lernen wir die alten Sprachen ? 
8vo. 103pp. Bielefeld, Velhagen and K. 1 M. 

Ephorus. Dopp (E.) Die geographischen Studien 
des Ephorus. I. Die Geographie des Westens. 
8vo. 28 pp. Rostock. 

Euripides. Medea, ed. by J. Thompson and T. R. 
Mills, with introduction, notes and translation. 
8vo. 150 pp. (Univ. Tutor. Series.) Clive. 


4s, 6d. 
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Euripides. Nestle (W.) Euripides der Dichter der 
griechischen Aufklirung. 8vo. xiii, 594 pp., 
portrait. Stuttgart. Kohlhammer. 15 M. 

—— Rappold (D.) Zum Euripidestext. Svo. 22 
pp. Wien. 

Evans (A. J.) Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult and 
its Mediterranean relations, illustrated from recent 
Cretan finds. Imp. 8vo. 120 pp., 70 engravings 
and coloured plate. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

Galenus. Helmreich (G.) Galenus de optima cor- 
poris constitutione. Idem de bono habitu. 8vo. 
40 pp. Hof. 

Galzigna (G. A.) Fino a che punto i commedio- 
grafi del rinascimento abbiano imitato Plauto e 
Terenzo. II. 8vo. 40 pp. Capodistria. 

Girard (P. F.) Histoire de Vorganisation judiciaire 
des Romains. Part I.: Les six premiers siécles de 
Rome. 8vo. xxx, 341 pp. Paris. Rousseau. 
15 fr, 

Gloeckner (Steph.) Quaestiones rhetoricae. Historiae 
artis rhetoricae qualis fuerit aevo imperatorio 
capita selecta. (Breslauer philologische Abhand- 
lungen Vol]. VIII. Pt. 2.) S8vo. viii, 115 pp. 
Breslau. Marcus. 4 M. 80. 

Greek Inscriptions. Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften. Vol. IV. Divis. II. Part II. : 
Meyer (H.) und K. Wendel, Wortregister zum 
2. bis 6. Heft des II. Bandes. 8vo. vi. pp. and 
pp. 167-331. Gottingen. Vandenhoeck and R, 
6 M. 60. 

Gusmean (Pierre) Pompeii, with a preface by Max 
Collignon. 8vo. New York. Dodd Mead. 
$12.50, 

Hackel (A.) Der Gliicksumschwung im Hannibal- 
ischen Kriege. Svo, 36 pp. Linz. 

Hall (H.R) Oldest civilisation of Greece: Studies 
of the Mycenaean Age. 8vo. 382 pp., plates. 
Nutt. 15s. net. 

Herzog (R.) Das Heiligtum des Apollo in Halasarna. 
8vo. 25 pp., map, plate. 

Hesiod. (Kiinneth (Chrn.) Der pseudohesiodeische 
Heraklesschild, sprachlich-kritisch untersucht. 
I. 8vo. 41 pp. Erlangen. 1 M. 

Hirschfeld (O.) Die Rangtitel der rémischen 
Kaiserzeit. 8vo. 32 pp. Berlin. 

Hoch (J. C.) and O. F. H. Bert. A new beginner’s 
Latin Book. 12mo. vii, 242 pp. New York. $1. 

Homer.  Odyssee, erkliirt von J. U. Faesi. 9th 
Edition by A. Kaegi. Vol. I. (1-6). 8vo. xxx, 
198 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 M. 10. 

— Diihr, Homers Odyssee in niederdeutscher 
poetischer Uebertragung. Buch xxiv. 4to. 15 pp. 
Nordhausen. 

— Hoerenz (C.) De vetustiore versus heroici 
forma in Homeri carminibusinventa. 4to. 24 pp. 
Berlin. 

—— Ludwich (Art.) Textkritische Untersuchungen 
iiber die mythologischen Scholien zu Homer’s 
Ilias. I]. 4to. 24 pp. Konigsberg. 50 Pf. 

Horatius, erklirt von Ad. Kiessling. Vol. I. Oden 
und Epoden. 4th Edition; by R. Heinze. 8vo. 
viii. 466 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 M. 10. 

—— Fritzsche (Th.) Horatiana. De iisdem versibus 
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et formis dicendi apud Horatium repetitis observa- 

tiones grammaticae. 8vo. 17 pp. Giistrow. 

—— Skobielski (J.) Zu Horaz carm. II. 17, 21. 
8vo. 6 pp. Czernowitz. 

Hoschek (Th.) Das rémische Reich am Ende des 
zweiten Jahrhunderts nach Christus. 8vo. 17 pp. 
Pilsen. 

Huber (P.) Achaica. 8vo. 44 pp. Giinzburg. 

Hula (Ed.) Romische Altertiimer. 8vo. iv, 120 pp., 
map, engravings. Leipzig, Freytag. 2 M. 

Hyginus. Werth (A.) De Hygini fabularum indole. 
8vo. 43 pp. M. Gladbach. 

Justinus Martyr. Lippelt (E.) Quae fuerint 
Justini Martyris @rouvnuoveduara quaque ratione 
cum forma evangeliorum syro-latina cohaeserint. 
I. 8vo. 38pp. Halle. 

Juvenal. Thiel (A.) Juvenalis graecissans sive de 
vocibus graecis apud Juvenalem. 8vo, x, 152 pp. 
Breslau. 4 M. 

Kalbfleisch (C.) Papyri Argentoratenses Graecae. 
4to. 12 pp., 4 plates. Rostock. 

Karlowa (O.) Rémische Rechtsgeschichte. Vol. 
II. Privatrecht und Civilprozess. Strafrecht und 
Strafprozess. Part III. 8ve. vi. pp. and pp. 
945-1416. Leipzig, Veit. 14 M. 50. 

Karst (Jul.) Geschichte des hellenischen Zeitalters. 
Vol. I. Die Grundlagen des Hellenismus. 8vo. 
x, 433 pp. Leipzig, Teubner, 12 M. 

Kotek (T.) Ankliinge an Ciceros ‘de natura deoruin ’ 
bei Minucius Felix und Tertullian. 8vo. 60 pp. 
Wien. 

Lebentopulos (A.) ‘H A’kal Bamodoyla trip xpioti- 
avav lovetivov tod Mdprupos kal 8 xara ‘EAAnYwv 
Adyos "A@avaciov tod MeyddAov. 8vo. 46 pp. 
Erlangen. 

Lommer (A.) Homeri ludos funebres quomodo recen- 
tiores epici Graeci et Latini imitati sint. 8vo. 
54 pp. Straubing. 

Longinus, Tréger (G.) Der Sprachgebrauch in der 
psendolonginianischen Schrift wept fYous und deren 
Stellung zum Atticismus. II. 8vo, 58 pp. 


Burghausen. 
Maass (E.) Analectasacra et profana. 4to. 16 pp. 
Marburg. 


McCrindle (J. W.) Ancient India as described in 
classical Literature : Collection of Greek and Latin 
Texts with translations and annotations. 8vo. 
248 pp. Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mair (G.) Die Aisten und Neuren und die Hyper- 
boreer-Sage. S8vo. 53 pp. Pola. 

Malalas. Sourier (H.) Ueber die Quellen der 
ersten vierzehn Biicher des Johannes Malalas. II. 
8vo. 67 pp. Augsburg. 

Martianus Capella. Dick (A.) Die Wortformen 
bei Martianus Capella. Als Nachtrag zu Georges 
Lexicon der lateinischen Wortformen. 4to. 33 pp. 
St. Gallen. 

Maybaum. Der Zeuskult in 
26 pp. Doberan. 

Jlead (G. R. 8.) Apollonius of Tyana, Philosopher, 
Reformer of First Century a.p. A critical Study 
with an Introduction on Religious Associations 


} 


and Brotherhoods of the Times and possible Influ- 


Joeotien 4to. 
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ence of Indian Thought on Greece. Royal 8vo. 

164 pp. Theosophical Publ. Co. 3s. 6d. net. 

Meader (C. L.) The Latin pronouns, is, hic, iste, 
ipse: a semasiological study. 12mo. 2388 pp. 
New York. Macmillan. $1 40 c. 

Medici Graect. Fragmentensammlung der griechis- 
chen Aerzte, herausgegeben von M. Wellmann, 
Vol. I. Die Fragmente der sikelischen <Aerzte 
Akron, Philistion, und des Diokles von Karystos. 
8vo. viii, 524 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 10 M. 

Mesk (J.) Satz und Vers im elegischen Distichon 
der Griechen. 8vo. 13 pp. Briinn. 

Meyer (Wilh.) Der Gelegenheitsdichter Venantius 
Fortunatus. (Aus ‘ Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen.’ Vol. IV, No. 
V.) 4to. 140 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 9 M. 

Milliet (J. P.) La Dégénérescence bachique et la 
Nevrose religieuse dans l’antiquité. 8vo, 260 pp. 
Paris. 3 fr. 50. 

Minos (J.) Ein neuentdecktes Geheimschriftsystem 
der Alten. Mit Proben aus Nikander, Catull, 
Properz, Ovid, Vergil, Horaz, Phaedrus, Val. 
Flaccus, Martial und anderen und mit einem 
Nachwort iiber Akrostichisches bei den klassischen 
Dichtern der Griechen und Rimer. 8vo. 64 pp. 
Leipzig. 

Moeller (J.) Studia Maniliana. 8vo. 51 pp. 
Marburg. 

Monumenta Pompeiana (To be completed in abou ¢ 
50 parts.) PartI. Folio. 3 Plates, two of which are 
coloured, 3 leaves of letterpress in Italian, French, 
German, and English. Naples. Each part 12 sh. 

Monumenti antichi pubblicati per cura della R. 
Accademia dei Lincei. Vol. IX. Part 3. (Cont. 
Patroni (G.) Caverna naturale von avanzi preis- 
torici in provincia di Salerno. Brizio (E.) Il 
sepolereto gallico di Montefortino presso Arcevia). 
folio. pp. 546-807, 12 plates. Milan, Hoepli. 
38 lire. 

— the same. Vol. X. (Ghirardini (G.) La situla 
italica primitiva studiata specialmente in Este. 
Mariano (L.) Aufidena. Sogliano (A.) L’efebo in 
bronzo rinvenuto in Pompei.) folio, 654 pp., 26 
plates. Milan, Hoepli. 85 lire. 

—— the same. Vol XI. Fase. 1 (Pinza (G.) Monu- 
menti primitivi della Sardegna.) folio. 284 pp., 
19 plates. Milan, Hoepli. 43 lire. 

Ovid. Volkmann (W.) Eine Anmerkung zur Technik 
des Ovid. 4to. 18 pp. Breslau. 

Pischinger (A.) Der Vogelgesang bei den griech- 
ischen Dichtern des klassischen Altertums. Ein 
Beitrag zur Wiirdigung des Naturgefiihls der 
antiken Pvesie. 8vo. 108 pp. Eichstiitt. 

Plato. Dialoghi, tradotti da R. Bonghi. Vol. VIII. 
I] Sofista o dell’ Ente. I] Politico o del potere 
regio. I] Parmenide o delle idee. 16mo, 341 pp. 
Turin. Bocca. 5 lire. 

Kirchner (H.) Die verschiedenen Auffassungen 

des platonischen Dialogs Kratylus. IV. Gang 

und Gliederung des Dialogs. 4to. 20 pp. Brieg 

Meiser (K.) Ueber Platons Euthyphron. 8vo 

37 pp. Regensburg. 

Schirlitz (K.) Der Beweis fiir die Identitat 
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der Tapferkeit und des Wissens in Platons Prota- 
goras, 4to. 26 pp. Stargardi. P. 

— Stihlin (Fr.) Die Stellung der Poesie in der 
platonischen Philosophie. 8vo. iv, 68 pp. 
Miinchen. Beck. 2M. 

Plautus. Les Ménechmes, comédie, traduction en 
vers par P. Richard. 16mo. 79 pp. Paris. 
Delagrave. 

—— Roppenecker (H.) Zur plautinischen Metrik 
und Rhythmik. I. Teil. 8vo. 36 pp. Franken- 
thal. 

— Vahlen (J.) Accii poetae tragici indicium de 
Plauti fabulis. 4to. 26 pp. Berlin. 

—— Wollner(D.) Die auf das Kriegswesen beziig- 
lichen Stellen bei Plautus und Terentius. Ein 
Beitrag zur Beurteilung des Plautus als Dichter. 
II. Teil, I. Abschnitt. S8vo. 100 pp. Landau. 

Plutarch. Christ (W.) Plutarch’s Dialog vom 
Daimonion des Socrates, (Aus ‘Sitzungsberichte 
der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften.’) 
8vo. 52 pp. Miinchen. Franz. 

Polybius. Amelung (R.) De Polybii enuntiatis 
finalibus. 8vo. 56 pp. Halle. 

—— Bender (Fr.) Antikes Volkerrecht (vornehm- 
lich im Zeitalter des Polybios). 8vo. 86 pp. 
Bonn. Georgi. 1 M. 50. 

Posidonius Manilius. Miiller (E.) De Posidonio 
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